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Adversity often 
makes people see 
more clearly. Present 
slow business condi- 
tions have shown the 
fallacy of the theory that mergers and 
great consolidations offer a preventive of 
hard times. Big Business has played the 
role of “Casey at the Bat” during the three 
years of depression, and has not lived up 
to its advance notices. 

As all baseball fans know, Casey came 
to bat in a pinch when his team needed a 
hit to save the game. He had a great 
reputation as a slugger, and everybody 


in the stands expected he would rise to 


the occasion and knock the ball out of the 


lot. Instead, he struck out! 
es 2 6 

Since 1929 there has been a persistent 
call on Big Business for leadership back 
to prosperity. That call has been fading 
out lately as the public has come to re- 
alize that, not only is Big Business appar- 
ently unable to cure the situation, but that 
its overwhelming selfishness and grab-all 
shortsightedness are largely responsible 
for the slump. 

We all have faith that the United States 
will work its way out of the depress‘on, 
but people also feel that our business 
Casey's batting average in boom. times 
doesn’t guarantee a home-run when the 
times are out of joint. At the same time, 
the facts show that the smaller business 
men are getting along comparatively bet- 
ter than the big fellows. 

* * * * 
Speaking of mergers, one of the impor- 


tant jobs ahead in the climb back to nor- 





SOME IDEAS THAT ARE EMPHASIZED 
BY THE BUSINESS SLUMP 


mal conditions will be the unscrambling of 
the top-heavy utility consolidations whose 
collapse has added such a crushing weight 
to the load now being carried. 

The crash in Insull stocks has drawn 
sharp attention to that group’s pyramid of 
holding companies, and the opinion is held 
that there must be some decisive segrega- 
tions before the operating units are re- 
stored to the place in the favor of inves- 
tors to which their individual earnings 
rightfully entitle them. 

Financial writers are saying that it will 
take years to wipe out the memory of the 
folly of “too much holding company.” It 
was not a natural growth in the legitimate 
business of giving the public service, but 
rather an unnecessary swelling of cor- 
porate financing that the depression caught 
off balance and punished accordingly. 

Utility executives now frankly admit 
that there is such a thing as being “too 
big.” 

Monopoly and Rates. 

Another interesting development of the 
depression is the reminder that the people 
do not like a monopoly any better than 
they ever did—less, in fact. This is indi- 
cated by the fact that complaints against 
utility service rates usually refer to this 
angle as one reason why the public are 
impatient and in an ill humor. They assert 
that rates stay up because the utility has 
a monopoly, and that the company is, there- 


fore, indifferent to public demands. 


Of course, this is 
poor reasoning. Rates 
are maintained in 
hard times for the 

same reason that the 
company cannot raise them in boom times 
—and so cannot cut these normal prices 
when other prices fall without endanger- 
ing service. It is hard to make the con- 
sumers understand this point. 
i oa 

For instance, a letter in the “Voice of 
the People” column of the Aurora (IIl.) 
Beacon-News asks the telephone company 
to reduce its rates at least 25 per cent 
until normal times come back again, and 
then says: 

“I wonder why you have not reduced 
the rates. Is it due to the fact that you 
Material of all kinds 


is selling at a lower price than before in 


have a monopoly? 


years; rent, fuel, clothing and food have 
fallen in price to meet the conditions. 
“Ninety per cent of your patrons have 
no work at all, yet you insist upon them 
paying the same rate for the use of a tele- 
phone as they did when it 
Is this 


was a real 


necessity. fair? And is it any 
wonder so many are having their telephones 
discontinued ?” 

* * * 


Of course, the indignant writer was 
exaggerating when he said 90 per cent are 
out of work, and he was equally inaccurate 
in his logic as to why a utility should cut 
rates to keep step with other prices that 
soar during prosperity; but it was the 
idea of monopoly that made his temper 
rise to a white heat. Nobody likes to be 


imposed upon even in normal times, but it 
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is a particularly bitter thought that one is 
being “gypped” by a monopoly in times of 
depression. 

Ss 6-#-* 

Such a situation offers no argument in 
favor of re-establishing competition among 
companies giving utility service. Economics 
decided years ago that there should be only 
one telephone plant in a community, and 
this is true of other utility services. Such 
outbursts do show, however, the traditional 
hatred of monopoly, and they are strong 
evidence that service companies must con- 
tinue to inform the public of the reasons 
why their rates cannot be shifted up and 
down to keep pace with general commodity 
prices. 

The Aurora letter-writer, who thinks 
telephone rates should be cut 25 per cent, 
could easily figure it out that having two 
companies in the town would not improve 
matters any, as a little thought would con- 
vince him that a division’ of patronage 
would compel each company to raise rates 
instead of lowering them. The monopoly 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 11 and 12. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, Har- 
risburg, May 17, 18 and 19. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Jamestown Hotel, James- 
town, May 26 and 27. 

North Dakota Telephone Association, 
Hotel Powers, Fargo, May 26 and 27. 








notion stuck in his craw, and obscured 
his judgment. 

Not only the telephone business but all 
lines of industry have to reckon with this 
American hatred of monopoly, and should 
meet it by rendering good service and 
manifesting a determination to give every- 
body a square deal. 

a * * 

Most of this rumpus in Congress over 
stock market methods is directly due to 
public resentment, based on the idea that 
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financial powers, aspiring to be monopolisis, 
have not given investors a square deal. 

General Dawes’ reference to Wall Street 
as a “peanut stand” drew a laugh from 
the solid element in business circles that 
refuses to regard stock market quotations 
as a true barometer of genuine business 
conditions, but the popular resentment 
against the so-called leaders goes deeper 
than that. 

What has most aroused bitterness is the 
impression that these leaders lured people 
into buying stocks by tall patriotic talk of 
showing faith in the country while, as it 
now develops, these same leaders were 
secretly dumping their own shares—often 
shares in companies with which they were 
officially identified. 

Charges of demagogism may lie against 
Congress, but it is not to be denied that 
much of the blame belongs on the shoul- 
ders of some leaders of Big Business who 
are accused of betraying their own fellow 
stockholders, as well as the general busi- 
ness structure of the whole country. 


Wisconsin’s Good Annual Convention 


Three-Day Gathering of Wisconsin Telephone People Largely Attended With 
Unusual Interest in All Proceedings—Variety of Subjects Discussed in Meetings 
and Special Problems Considered in Informal Gatherings—Officers Reelected 


The 23rd annual convention of the Wis- 
consin Telephone Association was con- 
cededly an excellent one. It was held at 
the Loraine Hotel, Madison, on April 26, 
27 and 28. The registration was larger 
than last year, being in the neighborhood 
of 300. 

The sessions were all well attended and 
all of the addresses were closely followed. 
At the close of practically every address, 
a number of questions were asked showing 
the interest in the subject. 

The subjects discussed related to taxes 
on the afternoon of the first day, plant 
transmission and maintenance on the morn- 
ing of the second day, with general sub- 
jects in the afternoon. The morning of 
the last day was given over to a round 
table discussion of the situation in the 
various districts. The presentation of 
talking films through the courtesy of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. at two of the 
sessions was a feature greatly enjoyed. 

The election of directors took place on 
Thursday morning and Walter Gallon, of 
Antigo; W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse; 
and A. H. Bowden, of Almond, were re- 
elected. 

At the organization meeting of the di- 
rectors later, Walter Gallon was reelected 


By Stanley R. Edwards 


president; A. H. Bowden, of Almond, was 
elected vice-president; and W. L. Smith, 
of Neillsville, was reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

As has been typical of other state con- 
ventions this season, the Wisconsin tele- 
phone men exhibited a cheerful and hope- 
ful spirit. The past few months have 
been hard ones for most of them but they 
are confident of the future and have faith 
in the soundness of their business. 

The Opening Session. 

It was shortly after 2 o’clock Tuesday 
afternoon when President Walter Gallon 
of Antigo called the convention to order. 
He introduced R. W. Allen of Milwaukee, 
connecting company contract agent, Wis- 
consin Telephone Co., who spoke briefly of 
motion pictures and talking films. 

Four films, two of which were “talkies,” 
were then presented with brief introduc- 
tions by Mr. Allen. The films which 
showed some phase or use of telephone 
service or development were entitled: “Pic- 
ture This,” “Flying Telephones,” “Digging 
in for Service” and “The Family Album.” 

President Gallon in his annual address 
reviewed changes that have taken place in 
industry in the past few years and com- 
mented upon various matters which are of 


current interest. Mr. 
follows: 

“During the last year we have seen one 
of the most remarkable evolutions that has 
ever taken place in the telephone industry. 
The change of conditions physically, mor- 
ally and financially, since the year 1929, 
has brought us in contact with the stern 
realities of our business. 

I believe, today, as I always believed, we 
are representing one of the finest indus- 
tries that any man or woman could be 
connected with. The closeness of contact 
to human relationship that our industry 
has makes it one of romance more so than 
the trading and selling of commodities. 

Can you imagine life without the voice? 
The telephone today has seen the annihila- 
tion of distance. To be without telephonic 
communication is inconceivable. All pro- 
fessions and other lines of business, in the 
past decade, have been linked together in 
such a way by our communication system 
that if it were suddenly cut off, the chaos 
would be indescribable. In fact, I thor- 
oughly believe it would be an impossibility 
to get along without it. 

And so with those facts before us, why 
should we let a condition that has come 
upon us, at this time, that is really no fault 


Gallon spoke as 
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of ours, lead us into a fit of despair? The 
fundamental soundness of our business can- 
not be disturbed. The telephone industry, 
in my estimation, will be one of the leaders 
to bring back this country of ours to the 
sanity that belongs to it. 

The era of super-prosperity that has 
taken place in this country in the last few 
years was bound to stop because it is far 
from being normal. I am wondering if 
quite a number of us have not been riding 
on the crest of the wave and building up 
our business on that crest instead of strik- 
ing a happy medium. Unfortunately, in a 
large number of cases our business got 
away from the operating heads and was 
turned over to supposed financial masters 
who built up their structure and that pros- 
perity with the thought of immense mone- 
In fact, that is one of the un- 
fortunate things in this country of ours— 
false monetary gain. 


tary gain. 


The common law of supply and demand 
was forgotten in the building up of these 
financial structures. The old operating 
heads who have been in the business for 
the last 25 or 30 years knew, positively, that 
these false financial structures would have 
to fall because there were not the operat- 
ing earnings to carry it through. 

There never was big money made in the 
operating end of telephony and there never 
will be. There has always been a fair re- 
turn on the investment and a decent living 
to those who managed their business con- 
servatively. And I have seen, in the past 
10 years, a gradual drifting away from 
these conservative methods of doing busi- 
ness. 

Money changers—by that I mean broker- 
age houses—cannot manage the telephone 
business. The telephone management must 
be by men who have been schooled in the 
arts of the game. Instead of the financial 
men telling the manager what to do, the 
manager should tell the financial men what 
to do. What do we find today? 

We find men high up in financial circles 
scouring the country trying to find men 
to help them out to operate these various 
organizations which are dying a natural 
death because they were built on a false 
structure, and hence we have this horrible 
nightmare called depression that we have 
at the present time. And what happens at 
this time? We find those with depleted 
purses crying to the government to help 
them out of the mess they have got us into. 

What a strange, weird state of affairs. 
The mob voters put men in office after 
listening to political promises, and think 
they will save the world. What do these 
men who have made these promises during 
these political campaigns know of the big 
job that is before them before they get into 
office. Theories by the thousands come into 
the picture, and how strange it is how few 
of these theorists have had practical experi- 
ence in handling these stupendous issues. 





| have listened to economists, university 
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professors, and read their works; but when 
these men try to put their theories into 
practice they fall by the wayside and im- 
mediately try to find men of practical ex- 
perience and knowledge of the game to 
work out the problems, but unfortnately 
during that time what is happening? 

The practical men are up against it be- 
cause these men with political intent have 
listened to the mob, and by the time the 




















Walter Gallon, of Antigo, Reelected Presi- 

dent of the Wisconsin State Telephone As-— 

sociation, Declared Himself More Optimistic 

Than Ever Before Regarding the Future of 
the Industry. 


practical men get hold of the thing the 
damage has been done. And those who 
have put their savings into the business 
have to suffer immense losses. 

Law of Supply and Demand. 

“Our job is to give the best service at 
the least cost and that service is governed 
by the old law of supply and demand. Our 
business has few if any by-products to 
help us in our efforts. There is not another 
business like it anywhere. The by-products 
of our industry are so small that they can- 
not be reckoned as an earning power, so we 
have to devote our entire attention to high- 
grade telephonic communication. 

Some of us, in an effort to meet an in- 
flated condition, had to go to our bankers to 
get money to take care of this situation, and 
lived in fear of what our financial backers 
would do to us. Hence, we are led into 
the realms of super-salesmanship, and 
there is where our losses come, and we are 
now brought back to the real fundamental 
soundness of the business. 

I believe implicitly that super-salesman- 
ship is the real reason of the troubles that 
we are in today. The people of our coun- 
try have got to be brought back to a sound 
sense of living, and the idiotic frills that 
the populace has taken will have to be 


discarded. In other words, we will have 
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to learn to live within our purse and not 
live in the future. 

Our industry will stand the test like no 
other industry, and the conservatively- 
managed organization will meet this situa- 
tion. The onslaughts of the mob and the 
political demagogues will be met fairly and 
squarely. Government agencies will not 
dare to kill business. True, their efforts 
will be to find the rascal; and if there are 
rascals, let us see them punished as they 
should be. 

In the last few years we all know there 
have been a number of newcomers in the 
industry who thought they could make a 
big financial gain at the expense of the 
industry, and let us hope they will be 
punished. It is unfortunate there will be 
many innocents who will suffer considera- 
ble losses due to the work of the rascals 
mentioned, but those of us who have been 
honest in our convictions and have stuck 
to our guns along conservative lines, are 
bound to win. These structures that have 
been built on a deck of cards will fall by 
the wayside but the structure that has been 
built on a solid ground will be standing 
and be better off than ever. We have 
everything té gain and nothing to lose. 

Accounting Requirements. 

“Unfortunately the agencies of govern- 
ment, in their effort to control the indus- 
try, have made our work very hard. In 
their endeavor to get complete regulation, 
there has been built into our structure prac- 
tices that are almost unworkable. I am 
referring now 
practices. 


mostly to accounting 

The amazing theories which have been 
brought into the accounting game that has 
been forced into our structure is almost 
beyond the reach of the operating head to 
understand. The ramifications of the 
financial genius, coupled with the theories 
of accounting practices, have made condi- 
tions in the realm of management almost 
an enigma. I have never been able to un- 
derstand, in my 34 years’ experience in the 
telephone industry, why a simplified ac- 
counting system, so that all could under- 
stand it, could not be used. 

Anybody with any common sense knows 
that, in order to save our structure, we 
have to have a depreciation account; we 
have to have a construction account, and 
we have to have a repair account, but why 
the major accounts should be classified into 
hundreds of minor accoun‘s is beyond me. 
How many of us have ever seen two sets 
of accountants agree on their figures. Per- 
sonally I have never known it to happen. 

The result is that when we get into legal 
complications the door is opened for a 
never-ending battle which adds frightful 
costs to management. It has always been 
my theory in business that the law of aver- 
ages should prevail, and I believe that the 
time is not far distant when our business 
will be entirely controlled by the law of 
averages. 
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The thought that we can have an ac- 
counting system which will control every 
item in our business, is ridiculous. I am 
told, however, that there are many people 
working for our government agencies who 
say it can be done. Suppose what they say 
is true. Won’t that increase our costs of 
doing business almost beyond the purse of 
the patron? I am hoping to see within the 
next year or so that these people who have 
these theories will see the folly of their 
way, and that we will be permitted to carry 
on in a simplified manner so that we can 
have complete control of our properties and 
know where we are at all times. 

Regulation of Intrastate Property. 

“There is another item that I think is 
apropos at this time, and that refers to 
federal regulation of intrastate properties. 
I believe the time has come when the fed- 
eral government should be divorced from 
interfering with intrastate movements. By 
far the majority of us right now have 
nothing to do with outside-of-state move- 
This duplication of regulation in 
my estimation, is entirely unnecessary and 
I believe if the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission were to give up the regulation of 


ments. 


intrastate properties, a great saving in their 
department could be made. 

Might I recommend at this time, that we 
work with our state utility commissions 
and ask them to see if something cannot 
be done along these lines? The utility com- 
missions of the various states have an or- 
ganization and I would like to recommend 
that a resolution be passed at our meeting 
and sent to our state public service com- 
mission that a movement be started by the 
utility commissions of the various states 
to have the intrastate companies divorced 
entirely from federal regulation. I would 
like to see the state of Wisconsin, at this 
time, be the leader in the ‘Back to the 
s'ate movement.’ 

The interference of the federal authori- 
ties on state matters has gone too far. At 
the present time we all know there is a 
tremendous hue and cry for the conserva- 
tion of the government expense, both state 
and federal. Here is one item that could 
start the ball rolling. I would like to see 
the state of Wisconsin and our industry be 
the leaders in that movement. 

During the year 1931 we heard rumors 
that we were going to be regulated out of 
business. We also heard that we were going 
There is not 
one of us in the industry who would not 


to be taxed out of business. 


want to carry our share to help out in the . 


troubles of government, and I think you 
will agree with me that after the various 
hearings on these matters, both the legisla- 
tion and the public service commission have 
proved very fair. 

We must not forget that these men who 
have been put into office, have their wor- 
ries. They also have a sense of duty to 
the populace, but I have every confidence 
in the fellowship of man that, if we pre- 
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sent our cases honestly, fairly, keep our 
affairs clean, no matter what the personal 
views of these men may be, we will come 
through unscathed. I refuse to lose faith 
in my fellow man. I refuse to be stampeded 
into the thought that the country is going 
to the dogs. It is not. 

I believe the commonwealth of the 
United States, as it exists today, is just as 

















W. L. Smith, of Neillsville, Reelected Sec— 
retary-—Treasurer of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association, Had Charge of All 
Arrangements for a Successful Convention. 


strong, just as honest, just as fair as any 
other civilized country. True, there has 
been a marked increase in crime which at 
times seemed almost to have gotten out of 
bounds; but when this criminal wave is 
measured up in the country as a whole, it 
takes a very minor part in the general 
situation. 

We read lots about deficits. We read 
lots about methods and means to make up 
these deficits, and we are visibly disturbed 
at times at some of the theories and 
thoughts to meet them; but after they have 
been thoroughly discussed, weighed and 
measured, we accept them, and this great 
commonwealth of ours ¢arries on just the 
came. 

Future of Industry. 

“T believe the time has come when this 
great country of ours is starting out on 
a new era. The gambling era has been 
checked. The people with their savings 
will watch home industries more than ever. 
The man who is in the saddle carrying on 
the home industry, is the man who will 
win. The corporations whose operating 
managers are part of the populace they 
serve, are those that will win from now on. 

Absentee landlordism is on the wane. 
These great combines will gradually dis- 
seminate. The patron will demand to know 
with whom he is dealing. The ‘yes’ man 
will pass out of the picture, and I believe 
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that the telephone industry will be one of 
the immediate leaders in this prophecy of 
mine on account of that peculiar human 
relationship which is paramount to our in- 
dustry. 

I see a great future in our industry. \We 
have heard rumors of what might happen 
to our industry, due to the use of the 
ethereal wave. That gives me no fear 
whatever. In fact, if anything the ethereal 
wave will be used by us to build up our 
industry instead of tearing it down. 

I want to say to you that I was never 
more optimistic as to the outcome of our 
industry than I am at the present time. Let 
ire repeat what I said before: The funda- 
mental soundness of our business, backed 
by honesty of purpoze, conservative man- 
agement, sincere application will bring us 
into a better status than we have ever had 
before.” 

Extensions and Improvements. 

Ray Clark, counsel for the Common- 
wealth Telephone Co., told of the order 
of the Wisconsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, which was approved on April 20, re- 
lating to extensions and improvements of 
class A and B companies. Mr. Clark 
stated that while the order relates only to 
these two classes of companies, it is pos- 
sible in the future it may be extended to 
include the smaller companies. 

He briefly reviewed the section of the 
1931 state law relating to the improvement 
of plants and facilities of telephone com- 
panies and the two hearings which led to 
the issuance of the order by the commis- 
sion. At both hearings by the commission 
the telephone companies reserved all rights 
they may have, to object to any order oi 
the commission or special order which 
might infringe on management. 

The order of the commission of April 
20, he said, follows in a general way the 
suggestions of the telephone group and 
concerns only major projects. The commis- 
sion requires 30 days’ notice in advance of 
commencing work. No mention is made as 
to the action of the commission after re- 
ceiving such a notice. Mr. Clark presumes 
it will investigate and, if it feels warran‘ed, 
may make a special order applicable to a 
specific case. 

“As a matter of first impression,” said 
Mr. Clark, “it may seem that matters cov- 
ered by the general order are peculiarly 
within the function of management and 
might be said by the court to be unwar- 
ranted interference with management. 
Conceding this, however, it would seem 
that the order. would not prove unduly bur- 
densome to any of the companies, and 
these matters might very well be submit- 
ted to the commission. There should be 
no objection on the part of the companies 
to furnishing the information to the 
commission.” 

Mr. Clark emphasized that the order im 
itself does not seem to carry any unduly 
burdensome requirements and that the com- 
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mission seems not to want to burden itself 
with unnecessary details. 

The speaker mentioned the classes of 
improvements covered by the order and dis- 
cussed each briefly. 

Taking up the appointment of convention 
committees, President Gallon named them 
as follows: 

Resolutions : W. F. Goodrich, La Crosse; 
Otto Wipperman, Cleveland, and Chas. A. 
Blair, Boscobel. 

Nominating: H. E. Hoerl, Marshfield; 
E. B. Smart, Wisconsin Rapids, and F. H. 
Runkel, Madison. 

“The Wisconsin Ton Mile Tax” was the 
subject discussed by J. E. Halls, director, 
transportation division, Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission. Mr. Halls stated 
that Wisconsin is spending a great deal 
of money on its highways, in fact more 
than is spent on its educational system. 
The money is obtained from automobile 
licenses, gasoline tax, federal aid and other 
taxes. He pointed out that of the amount 
spent in 1930, less than one-half was de- 
rived from license fees, gasoline tax and 
federal aid. 

As an effort must be made to lower prop- 
erty taxes in the state, the ton mile tax 
was introduced with the idea that users of 
the highway should pay in a measure of 
that use. The ton mile tax, he stated is an 
effort to relieve the property tax. 


Mr. Halls reviewed the law and ex- 
plained the exceptions. He declared that no 
one is able to tell how much will be col- 
lected but predicted that it would be less 
than $1,000,000. At the conclusion of Mr. 
Halls’ remarks a number of questions were 
asked the speaker. 

Edward L. Kelley, executive director, 
Wisconsin Tax Payers Alliance, presented 
under the subject “Wisconsin Taxes,” a 
detailed picture of the taxation system in 
Wisconsin. He stated that a few years ago 
taxation was a mere incident to the tax- 
payers and was not the burden it is today. 
The people are now thinking about taxes 
as never before. They are beginning to feel 
the pressure of national, state and local 
taxes as never before. They have paid, in 
the past, little attention to the government 
and its development. Now they are begin- 
ning to realize what a large machine it is. 

There is no objection, Mr. Kelley stated, 
to a natural growth of taxation, but since 
1923 the cost of state government has in- 
creased 23 per cent and that of local gov- 
ernment 26 per cent. He declared that our 
standard of living must be reduced in the 
government industry. While business has 
been increasing in efficiency, government 
efficiency has gone down, and he urged the 
curtailing of government expenses. 

The speaker explained the purposes of 
the Wisconsin Tax Payers Alliance and 
then discussed surveys of tax-spending 


bodies which should be made as the first 


Steps to lower taxes. 
The second session of the convention on 
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Wednesday morning was given over to 
plant matters. 

The first number on the program was a 
demonstration of transmission maintenance 
and noise phenomena presented by J. W. 
Deist, engineering department, Wisconsin 
Telephone Co., Milwaukee. A miniature 
telephone line paralleled by a power line 
was connected at one end to a toll office 
and then through the switchboard and 
trunks to the subscriber’s loop and station. 
At the other end the circuit passed through 
the toll office, toll switchboard trunks, sub- 
scriber’s loop and station. Provision was 
made for inserting in the circuits various 
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conditions causing trouble. A stereopticon 
was so arranged to reflect an instrument 
scale and needle upon the screen. 

Different kinds of troubles in the cords, 
keys, plugs and lines were shown and the 
losses caused by each thrown on the 
screen, 

The effect of high resistance joints in the 
line was illustrated after which some items 
of trouble over which the telephone com- 
pany has no control were discussed. The 
power lines were energized and the noise 
itiduced on the telephone lines from them 
was reproduced through a_ loudspeaker. 
The effect of transpositions and drains to 
the ground, placed on the line to reduce 
the noise, was illustrated. 

The actual losses shown in the different 
experiments were quite surprising and cre- 
ated a great deal of interest. At the con- 
clusion of the demonstration, Mr. Deist 
was asked a number of questions. 

“The Necessity of Proper Plant Main- 
tenance” was the topic discussed by W. E. 
Lawton, of Viroqua, manager, Viroqua 
Telephone Co. 

“Many telephone companies,” said Mr. 
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Lawton, “are confronted with the problem 
of where to cut operating costs in order to 
show some profit or to avoid too much 
loss in conducting their business. 

“With the loss in the number of sta- 
tions—which, of course, means less ex- 
change revenues—the decrease in toll, the 
increase in uncollectible accounts, increased 
taxes, petitions for lower rates and the 
many other ills which have beset all lines 
of industry, it is to be expected that some 
of the operators of telephone plants will 
come to the conclusion that the only way 
out will be to let some of the employes go, 
cut salaries and wages on the balance of 
the employes, and finally decide to neglect 
maintenance. 

If the loss in stations and decrease in 
the toll business will permit you to get 
along with less help, and if living condi- 
tions in your community will warrant a 
reduction in wages, all well and good; but 
can you afford to neglect maintenance and 
repairs that are necessary to keep your 
plant in condition for giving good service? 

In October, 1914, the railroad commission 
issued an order to the telephone companies 
of Wisconsin, setting forth 12 rules for 
telephone service. With the thought that 
some of you may have forgotten those 
rules and what they provide, I would like 
to read them to you: 


1. Equipment and lines shall be so con- 
structed and maintained as to eliminate all 
crosstalk and noise which unreasonably in- 
terferes with the transmission of messages 
for ordinary distances. 

2. The number of subscribers on any 
one line shall not be greater than that 
consistent with adequate service. 

3. Each utility, furnishing service alone 
or jointly with other utilities in two or 
more cities, villages or other exchange 
points, shall provide at least one line for 
through traffic between such points, along 
which few if any subscribers instruments 
are installed. 

4. Each utility shall maintain in proper 
condition the lines, instruments and other 
equipment used on its system, and shall 
make such tests and inspections as are 
necessary. 

Each exchange shall have sufficient 
switchboard capacity and a sufficient oper- 
ating force to handle the traffic at all times 
with reasonable facility. Traffic studies 
shall be made and recorded, of such extent 
and frequency as to demonstrate to the com- 
mission that sufficient equipment is in use 
and that an adequate force is employed. 

6. Reasonable provision shall be made 
against the failure of lighting or power 
service, fires and storms, sudden increases 
in traffic, the illness of operators, or other 
emergencies which would seriously impair 
the service if not promptly met. 

7. At exchanges serving more than 500 
subscribers 94 per cent of the calls should 
be answered in 10 seconds or less. At all 
other regular exchanges 90 per cent of the 
calls should be answered in 10 seconds or 
less. At small exchanges, operated in con- 
nection with other work, slower service 
may be adequate. Calls shall be carefully 
supervised and parties disconnected 
promptly after ,conversations are com- 
pleted. 


8. Suitable rules and instruction shall 
be adopted covering the phraseology and 
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methods to be employed by operators in 
handling regular and special calls. 

9. Directories in which 1,500 or more 
subscribers are listed shall be revised at 
least semi-annually. All other directories 
shall be revised at least once each year. 
All directories shall be dated. 

10. Directories shall contain such in- 
structions and rules governing local and 
toll service and methods of payment as 
may be necessary to inform subscribers of 
their rights and obligations. 

11. Reasonable efforts shall be made to 
eliminate interruptions and irregularities, 
and to correct them promptly when they 
occur. Records shall be kept of all com- 
plaints or irregularities in the service, 
showing the day and time at which the 
trouble is reported, its duration and final 
disposition. 

12. The name and address of the official 
or employe designated to handle service 
matters and a copy of each new directory 
shall be filed with the commission. Upon 
request, a complete map of’ each telephone 
system shall be filed with the commission, 
and a similar map shall be kept at the 
principal office of each utility and revised 
from time to time as changes in the system 
are made. 


“Those rules indicate to me,” Mr. Law- 
ton continued, “that former commissions 
were concerned in providing a high grade 
of telephone service for the people of 
Wisconsin. They also indicate that former 
commissions had a distinct knowledge of 
what was necessary to provide that high- 
grade service. 

“If the present commission is blessed 
with that same concern and knowledge, 
it cannot criticize the telephone compa- 
nies for keeping their plants up in good 
condition so as to be able to furnish the 
same high-grade service that has obtained 
in the past. 

In my contact with former commissions, 
I somehow gained the impression that their 
first consideration was ‘Good Adequate 
Service.’ Rates that were fair to both the 
subscriber and the company seemed to be 
of secondary consideration. We have noted 
many decisions of past commissions, where 
the rates asked for were granted, only on 
condition that certain corrections and im- 
provements be made in the plant before 
the rates went into effect. 

Year after year, we have had former 
members of the commission appear before 
us in our conventions, to discuss matters 
relating to our business and most always 
their topic was along the line of ‘better 
service. I am wondering why we do not 
hear more of that today? Is it because 
our service has been brought up to the 
standard set by the commission in those 
12 rules in 1914 and is now accepted as a 
inatter of course? I will leave that for 
you to answer. 

I believe that we cannot afford to neglect 
our maintenance at this time. If a sub- 
scriber cannot or will not pay for good 
service, it is certain that he will be less 
inclined to pay for inférior service; and 
the subscriber who is getting good service 
will be less inclined to write his name on 
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that petition for lower rates, when it is 
presented to him. 

In conclusion, I am going to suggest 
we continue to keep our plants up as we 
have been taught to do in the past, so that 
when business conditions improve—as I be- 
lieve they will, and we are able to take 
those telephones off the shelf, dust them 
off and put them back on the walls of the 
building of our lost subscribers—we will 
be in position to go ahead and give good 
service without having to rebuild our 
plants. 

So if we are obliged to beg, borrow or 
steal the necessary funds, let us not neglect 
the maintenance of our plants, with the 
hope that we may be able to convert the 
present commission to the idea of ‘good, 
adequate service at fair rates,’ rather than 
inferior service at low rates.” 

T. H. Sanderson spoke concerning ade- 
quate accounting for the small companies 
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so that their books will show values in a 
uniform manner. This, he declared, is 
more important to the smaller companies 
for sustaining their rates. He outlined 
what the local owners’ group has done in 
that respect and closed in urging everyone 
to visit the room in which the work was 
displayed. 

Several others briefly commented on the 
important part accurate values are likely 
to play in future, after which the session 
adjourned. 

Unemployment Insurance. 

The first speaker introduced by Presi- 
dent Gallon at the Wednesday afternoon 
session was F. H. Clausen, of Horicon, 
president, The Van Brunt Mfg. Co. 

Development of voluntary unemploy- 
ment plans by employers rather than to 
come under the new compulsory state un- 
employment insurance law was urged by 

(Please turn to page 27.) 


What Operators Want to Know 


Telephone Service Should Be Furnished to Subscribers and Mem- 
bers of Immediate Family—Borrowing Service Should Be Dis- 
couraged—Suggestions for Soliciting Non-Subscribers—No. 45 


By Mrs. MAymMe WorKMAN, 
Trafic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, IIl. 


Did you ever have a neighbor who had 
the “borrowing” habit who would borrow 
anything from a garden fork to a cup of 
sugar? And they always come to borrow 
things at the most inopportune time. 

I.can remember when we had the only 
telephone in our neighborhood—and it was 
surely a community affair. People not only 
came in to use the telephone, but they 
would expect us to walk a block to call 
them when we received a call for them. 
They would come in during all kinds of 
weather; and they were not always careful 
about wiping off their shoes, which was 
quite an aggravation to mother. 

In question No. 4 we have this same old 
question, “Is it right for a non-subscriber 
to use a_subscriber’s telephone?” The 
answer is most emphatically “No!” This 
same neighbor would not think of asking 
to borrow his neighbor’s automobile to 
make a call, but he has no hesitancy in 
asking to borrow his telephone any time 
of the day or night, and yet the principle 
is the same. 

When a customer subscribes for tele- 
phone service, this service is for the use of 
members of the same firm or family and 
not for the whole neighborhood. 

It is not an easy matter to refuse to let 
your neighbor “borrow” your telephone and 
you will tolerate untold annoyance before 
doing so. 

But we, as operators, can help our cus- 
tomers, our company, and incidentally our- 
selves by calling on these non-subscribers 
who are using their neighbor’s telephone 
and soliciting them for telephone service. 


Some good selling points to use in solicit- 
ing non-subscribers who are _ borrowing 
their neighbor’s telephone are the comfort 
and convenience of having a telephone in 
their own homes. When it is pouring down 
rain it is not very pleasant to go across the 
street to use your neighbor’s telephone; 
and when you get there you may find that 
your neighbor is not at home. 

In case of emergency, many valuable 
minutes are lost in going to your neighbor’s 
to telephone. A telephone in your own 
home assures you quick communication in 
case of emergency. 

The cost of telephone service is so small 
that you cannot afford to be without its 
comfort, convenience and protection at any 
time. 

These and many other good reasons can 
be used for discouraging non-subscribers 
from using subscriber’s telephones by 
having a telephone installed for their own 
use. 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. Should an operator always answer with 
“Number, please?” 

2. In Independent offices should we hold 
the subscriber on the line while com- 
pleting the call? 

3. . When would you say a call is “MXA?” 

4. Is it right for non-subscribers: to use a 
subscriber’s telephone? 

5. If the operator asks -the subscriber to 
hold the line and he hangs up, should 
she ring him back or wait until the 
called party is on the line? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, turn to page 28. 
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Essays on Value of Telephone to Farmer 


Dakota Central Telephone Co. Essay Contest Among Rural School Children 
on ‘‘Why Is Telephone Service Valuable to the Farmer?” Attracts 2,202 
Entrants—Two Best Essays Show Real Appreciation of Many Services Offered 


Recently the Dakota Central Telephone 
Co., of Aberdeen, S. D., conducted an essay 
contest among rural school children, the 
subject of which was “Why Is Telephone 
Service Valuable to the Farmer?” 

The contest was limited to certain coun- 
ties in which the 
Dakota Central 
company operates 
extensively and 
cash prizes were 
awarded to the 
children submitting 
the best essays. A 
total of 2,202 es- 
says from the 47 
counties in which 
the company oper- 
ates in North and Vance 
South Dakota was 
received. Rural Essay Contest 

Cash prizes to- on “Why Is Telephone 
taling $200 were Service Valuable to 
awarded to those me Vormer” 
submitting the best essays. The first 
prize was $50 and the second was $25. 
For the 25 next best essays, $5.00 were 
awarded for each. The contest closed 
March 15. 

“We feel that the contest was a decided 
success,” says F. H. McGinnis, commercial 
superintendent of the company, “due in a 
large measure to the splendid cooperation 
we received from county superintendents, 
instructors in the rural schools, and parents 
of the rural school children.” 

The first prize in the essay contest was 
won by Vance Beckwith, of Willow Lake, 
S. D., who is 11 years old. His essay is as 
follows: 

“Someone has called a telephone ‘a 
necessary luxury.’ Thinking back over 
things that have happened in our home, I 
feel that a telephone is not a luxury at all 
but a necessity. 

We believe that a life was saved in our 
family because we were able to summon a 
doctor quickly. Once my little brother was 
badly injured, but we were able to get 
expert aid immediately by telephoning; also 
we have needed to have medicine sent out 
by mail. To me all this seems the very 
greatest service a telephone has to offer. 

In connection with this biggest service, 
| wish to mention fires and storms. When 
the call for help goes out over the tele- 
phone, although neighbors are miles apart, 
help comes in a short time. Human lives, 
ivestock, buildings and household goods 
are saved. 

Sometimes our livestock strays away. 
‘he telephone usually locates it. If stock 





Beckwith, of 
Willow Lake, S. D., 
Won First Prize in 


belonging to someone else comes to us, we 
shut it up and telephone the owner to come 
for it. 

The telephone helps us in a business way. 
We are in the heart of the drought-stricken 
area. We hear over the telephone when 
there is hay in town which can be bought; 
also when there is a car of Red Cross feed. 

Money is scarce, so we have to try dif- 
ferent ways of making a living. Mother 
sells poultry, sweet cream, butter and but- 
termilk to people in town. She often gets 
orders for these over the telephone. I sell 
papers and if my paper has something extra 
good, I talk to friends over the telephone 
and sometimes make new sales. 

In years when it has rained, we have 
sold garden products and received orders 
by telephone. Daddy has talked with the 
elevator man about the price of grain, and 
he has been able to sell seed grain by tele- 
phone. Mother has sold gobblers and 
cockerels, and Daddy has sold breeding 
stock by telephone. , 

When our hogs got cholera, we tele- 
phoned the county agent and he came out 
and vaccinated them. This saved us a 40- 
mile trip. Our friends have telephoned the 
county agent and arranged for chicken 
culling and caponizing demonstrations. We 
boys have gotten valuable 4H Club help 
and learned of meetings by telephone. 

If a public sale is postponed, the line call 
is given and we are saved a useless trip. 
The same method is used for town board 
and school meetings. We telephone the 
depot in town to see if we have freight 
or express. If the agent mailed us a card, 
it would take a day longer. 

We have ordered machinery repairs, bin- 
der twine, gasoline or distillate by telephone 
in a busy time and had them sent out by a 
neighbor. The post office telephones when 
our baby chicks arrive and we get them 
before they become chilled. 

Telegrams are delivered to us by tele- 
phone. We order flowers for a sick bed 
or funeral by telephone. We save a trip 
te the city by telephoning orders for special 
sales we read of in the newspaper. Every 
morning our operator gives us the time and 
weather. We appreciate this. 

There are other services which do not 
make money for us or save life, but we 
need them and enjoy them. Our friends 
call us and we laugh over a bit of news 
or gossip. We hear of weddings, parties 
and new babies. 

Mother says it makes life a little easier 
by taking our thoughts away from our- 
selves.” 

The second prize in the contest was 
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awarded to Marguerite E. Shoemaker, of 
Wolsey, S. D., 12 years old, whose essay 
follows: 

“One of our greatest and most useful 
inventions is the telephone. It is also the 
cheapest in any way you wish to figure it. 
A luxury in these hard times, you say? A 
luxury, indeed, but a necessary, almost in- 
dispensable, one. 

Living on a farm, I shall try to point 
out why telephone service is valuable to the 
farmer. 

This year, especially, when grain or hay 
must be hauled from nearby towns, the 
telephone is most valuable because we can 
telephone the elevator or feed store, before 
we start, to find out whether the feed is 
there or not. If it is, we can start at once. 
If it is not, we have not driven a poor 
team all that distance for nothing. Neither 
has gas been wasted if we had a truck. I 
know of many trips saved our none-too-fat 
horses this year because of the telephone. 

The money saved on these useless trips 
would soon pay for a month’s telephone 
rental. The man in charge of the elevator 
is only too glad to let us know when the 
grain or other feed has arrived. 

The telephone is of great value, too, 
when the farmers are selling livestock. It 
is easy to telephone to our local market for 
prices. If the prices are not satisfactory 
we can telephone to a larger market at a 
very small cost. The difference in price 
between the small market and the large one 
will usually pay for a whole year’s tele- 
phone rental, let alone the price of the toll 
call. 

In case of sickness or accidents, the tele- 
phone saves much 
time and worry. In 
case of sickness, 
daily reports can be 
given to the doc- 
tors, saving extra 
trips both for the 
farmer and doctor. 
In case of accident, 
a life can often be 
saved by the use of 
the telephone, get- 
Shoe- ting the doctor 
there in the short- 
possible time. 
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to town after the 
doctor, the sickness 
in many cases might have been fatal. 

It also often happens that when some of 
the family have gone to town for groceries 
or other necessities, some very necessary 
item has been forgotten. Again we step to 
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the telephone and locate our folks and have 
them bring home what was forgotten, thus 
saving a trip to town again the next day or 
so, either by team or car. 

Often our merchants have bargains in 
fruits or other articles for their customers 
and are glad to tell the farmers about 
them if we have a telephone so they can 
call. 

Last but not least, the telephone adds to 
the sociability and thoughtfulness of a 
community. During the long, dreary, win- 
ter months and when roads are bad, let’s 
be neighborly and friendly and exchange a 
few words with our neighbors now and 
then over the telephone. Both parties will 
feel better afterward. 

Maybe a neighbor or relative is in need 
of help—it’s easy to find out with a tele- 
phone in the house. 

No matter how the farmers figure it, if 
they will but count up each little saving 
the telephone has made for them, they will 
find it has paid for itself not only once but 
many times.” 


District Meeting at Marion, IIL, 
Emphasizes Sales and Service. 
The first group meeting of the season of 

the Illinois Telephone Association was held 
in Marion, Ill, on Thursday, April 21. 
Invitations were sent to all telephone com- 
panies in 22 counties in southern Illinois 
and 103 people gathered to discuss current 
problems. Fifty towns nearby to Marion 
were represented in the two divisions of 
the meeting. 

Complete arrangements for the meeting 
were made by J. G. Hardy, commercial su- 
perintendent of the Illinois Commercial 
Telephone Co., and his organization con- 
tributed much to the success of the inspir- 
ing and instructive get-together conference 
of telephone workers. 

The meeting opened with a combined ses- 
sion of operators and plant and commercial 
employes. The major part of the morning 
was given over to a discussion of methods 
of selling telephone service. The principal 
talk was given by J. W. Wolcott, general 
sales manager of -the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Mr. Wolcott explained many 
phases of the art of selling telephone serv- 
ice and suggested ways and means of not 
only finding prospects but of giving an 
effective sales talk. 

In approaching the subject of selling 
telephone service Mr. Wolcott discussed 
the relationship between service, stockhold- 
ers, employes and rates, and likened these 
four items to the four legs of a chair. 
When any one leg is shortened, the other 
three must likewise be shortened or cur- 
tailed in order to maintain a balance. For 
that reason, it was pointed out, rates or 
income must be maintained in order to do 
justice to the grade of service being ren- 
dered, the obligation to the stockholders 
and the wages of the employes. 

At the conclusion of the sales discus- 
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sion, the traffic people retired to a separate 
room and held a traffic school, planned to 
increase efficiency and explain the latest 
developments in traffic work. The school 
was conducted by Mrs. Mayme Workman, 
traffic supervisor of the Illinois Telephone 
Association, Springfield. 

Mrs. Workman contributes the informa- 
tion under the title “What Operators Want 
to Know,” which appears in this magazine 
each week. Many new questions were ob- 
tained in this meeting and they will be 
made the basis of future articles appearing 
in TELEPHONY. 

Some of the outstanding portions of the 
traffic school program were as follows: 

Miss Anna Jungers, traffic supervisor of 
the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
greeted the operators and supplied them 
with the classroom material used in the 
school. 

Miss Kathryn Taylor, voice instructor, 
Decatur, conducted the training course in 
voice work. A. J. Brumleve, general com- 
mercial managers of the Illinois South- 
eastern Telephone Co., Mattoon, discussed 
present-day traffic problems in a business- 
like manner. Mrs. Addie Wilson, district 
toll supervisor, Centralia, gave instructions 
in toll ticket record work by means of a 
giant toll ticket that was 80 times the size 
of the ordinary ticket. 

L. F. Shepherd, traffic superintendent ; 
Mrs. Cecelia B. Johnson, supervisor of 
methods, and Garold E. Slusher, all of the 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., took 
prominent parts in the school of instruction. 

The morning session of the men’s meet- 
ing was brought to a close with a talk by 
A. J. Parsons, secretary-treasurer of the 
Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield. 
Mr. Parsons outlined the many services be- 
ing performed daily in [Illinois by the 
association. 

The afternoon program of the men’s 
meeting consisted of an interesting and 
practical address by G. H. Schnulle, dis- 
trict plant superintendent of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co., Springfield, on the 
subject of “Maintaining the Plant Eco- 
nomically.” Following the discussion and 
questions on plant problems, T. De Witt 
Talmage, transmission engineer of the IIli- 
nois Telephone Association, gave a detailed 
talk on the subject of “Effective Central 
Office Maintenance.” A discussion of the 
value of advertising in the telephone busi- 
ness was made by A. J. Harty, advertising 
manager of the Southeast Missouri Tele- 
phone Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Other well-known telephone men who 
took part in the open forum discussions 
were: Paul Swank, assistant engineer in 
the telephone division of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission; E. D. Brink, Jr., plant 
superintendent; Norman Benson and L. R. 
Leach, district managers of the Illinois 
Commercial Telephone Co. 

Mr. Leach reviewed the remarks that 
had been made about the activities of the 
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farm bureaus in connection with efforts of 
the farmers to secure lower telephone 
rates. He stated that, in his opinion, tele- 
phone managers could control this situation 
by cultivating the acquaintance of the 
county farm bureau advisers and selling 
them on the value of telephone service to 
the farmer. Not only can the agent for 
the farm bureau be sold, but can be kept 
sold on the value and reasonableness of the 
rates for telephone service if the local man- 
ager will keep everlastingly at it, according 
to Mr. Leach. 

One of the most enjoyable features of 
the meeting was the excellent noonday din- 
ner served in the basement of the Christian 
Church by the ladies of that church. 
Reverend Muir, pastor of the Christian 
Church, invoked the blessing. C. R. 
Brown, vice-president and general manager 
of the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
welcomed the telephone people to Marion 
in a brief greeting. 

The principal address at the noonday 
session was made by Richard A. Lumpkin, 
of Mattoon, president of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association. Mr. Lumpkin, in his 
characteristic forceful and sincere manner, 
discussed the subject of “Current Prob- 
lems of the Telephone Industry.” 

The group singing was led by A. J. 
Brumleve accompanied on the piano by 
Mrs. David Wright, a former operator at 
Marion. Mrs. Workman and Mr. Brum- 
leve sang a duet, “Call Me Back, Pal of 
Mine.” The humor was furnished by the 
comical antics and music (?) of an im- 
promptu quartet composed of “Dick” 
Lumpkin, “Jay” Parsons, “Jack” Hardy 
and the renowned “Pete” Leach (leading 
citizen of Mt. Carmel and telephone man 
extraordinary ). 


Program of Indiana Convention 
Covers Many Subjects. 

The program of the convention of the 
Indiana Telephone Association at the Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, on May 11 and 
12, undoubtedly will attract a large number 
of telephone people in the state as well as 
from other parts of the country. The aim 
of the convention will be to impart help- 
ful ideas to those attending for practical 
application to their own particular prob- 
lems. How to communicate to the user 
the value of telephone service will be 
given careful attention by the various 
speakers. 

The first session will be opened on 
Wednesday morning, May 11, at 11:00 
o'clock with President Henry A. Barnhart. 
of Rochester, presiding. Committees will 
be appointed, and the reports of officers 
and committees given. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will 
be opened at 1:30 with the address of we'- 
come by Louis J. Borinstein, president of 
the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. 
This will be followed by the response and 
annual address by President Barnhart. 
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“The National Situation” will be dis- 
cussed by Chas. C. Deering, of Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer, United States 
Independent Telephone Association. 

The last address on the afternoon pro- 
cram will be given by M. B. Kendrick, of 
Chicago, merchandising counsel, western 
division, Outdoor Advertising, Inc., on the 
subject, “The Importance of Organization 
and the Creating and Holding of Public 
Acceptance.” 

Following a general discussion of prob- 
lems of the day the session will be 
adjourned. 

On Wednesday evening the annual ban- 
quet will be held at 6:30. The speaker of 
the evening will be Kathryn Turney Gar- 
ten, of Indianapolis, who will speak on the 
subject, “The Romance of a Genius.” The 
remainder of the evening will be spent in 
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dancing and also visiting with friends. 

The program for Thursday morning has 
scheduled the following addresses: 

“Getting the Most Out of Current Main- 
tenance Expenditures,” by J. W. Hannon, 
of Indianapolis, general plant superintend- 
ent, Indiana Bell Telephone Co., and R. V. 
Achatz, of Aurora, general manager of 
the Southern Indiana Telephone Co. 

“The Insurance Value of the Telephone,” 
by M. W. Pangborn, of Indianapolis, in- 
surance specialist. 

“What Employes’ Sales Campaign Can 
Accomplish,” by C. A. Kraege, of La 
Fayette, commercial superintendent, Indiana 
Associated Telephone Corp. 

A general discussion will follow, after 
which the election of officers and directors 
will complete the morning session. 

The concluding session of the convention 
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on Thursday afternoon will be opened by 
a luncheon. J. F. Carroll, of Indianapolis, 
president of the Indiana Bell Telephone 
Co., will speak on “The Importance of 
Keeping the Public Informed.” 

“Luxury and Leisure” is the subject to 
be covered by J. Raymond Schutz, of 
North Manchester, professor of 
science, Manchester College. 

The session will then be adjourned. 

The operators’ conference will also be 
held on Thursday morning, May 12, with 
the following on the program: 

“Discussions of Local and Toll Operat- 
ing Practices Which Apply to the Needs 
of the Day,” by Mrs. Sara Bolton, of War- 
saw, chief operator, United Companies of 
Indiana, and Miss Bertha Faut, of Indian- 
apolis, division instructor, Indiana Bell 
Telephone Co. 
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Old Heads and New Methods in 
Cable Work. 
By THe Op CABLE SPLICER. 


I suppose we old-timers look on present- 
day construction methods with a critical 
eye because they are so different from what 
we have been raised with and taught to 
believe was right. Some of our ideas, I 
admit, have not stood the test of time and 
have been replaced by methods better 
suited to the needs of the times. Other 
methods we used with success have been 
replaced by methods of a more or less ex- 
perimental nature, of which we of the old 
school are not overly fond. 

The other day I visited some splicers 
who were using a thermometer arrange- 
ment to determine the temperature of their 
wiping metal. We always dipped a piece 
of paper in the metal; if it was hot enough 
to burn it a dark brown, we said “hot 
enough.” If it burned the paper away, we 
said “too hot.” 

We also paid a lot of attention to the 
color of the metal while it was heating. It 
would change from a sort of yellow to blue 
and then to gray, when we considered it 
about right for wiping. 

When I found these old splicers using 
these thermometers, they acted very much 
like an old cowpuncher would if caught 
herding sheep. They were quick to ex- 
plain that they only used the thermometers 
when the inspector was around. I do admit 
that one might be a great help for a 
student splicer. 

A common practice in many small ex- 
changes today is to place an iron pipe from 
the office pole to the building to carry 
cable. An insulated splice is placed in the 
cable; on the pole side of this splice the 
cable is hung to the pipe with wire ties. 
On the building side it is fastened to the 
pipe with marlin. I do not exactly under- 
stand the object of this plan, but it surely 


lowers the insulation resistance across the 
insulated splice in wet weather, and at 
such times lightning plays frequently. 

I knew of an aerial cable job where all 
down guys had strain insulators and 
wrapped the poles on separate strain plates 
from the messenger. The pole protectors 
and protected terminals were connected to 
the messenger instead of to a direct ground. 
The messenger and cable were fairly well- 
insulated and I cannot just figure where a 
lightning discharge was supposed to get to 
ground. Probably the theory is that a 
discharge will leak off gradually to ground, 
but lightning is ever contrary and does 
more unexpected things than a woman. 

I knew of a case on such a system when 
lightning struck a terminal, traveled over 
the messenger and burned a large hole in 
the cable sheath where it jumped to the 
cast iron elbow on an underground dip. 
This probably would not have happened 
had the protector been grounded with a 
rod in the usual manner, as we grounded 
in days gone by. 

Another -thing I cannot understand, is 
why take so much trouble to insulate guys 
from ground and then ground the cable 
system at the first underground dip. 

There have been many changes in cable 
construction methods in recent years, but 
we old-timers cannot agree that change in 
all cases has proved’ progress. 


Telephone Installers—Read Care- 
fully and Take Heed! 
By JAKE Tue LINEMAN. 


Mornin,’ buddies! There’s one feller 
whom we’ve been slightin’ during our little 
sessions, an’ that feller is the installer. 
We've gotta give him a big hand, fer if 
it weren't fer him puttin’ in telephones 
there wouldn’t be much use fer the rest of 
us ter hang aroun’. So terday we're gonna 
devote the entire lesson to the installers. 


Some of you fellers may think an in- 
staller never has an accident, so just to 
change yer, thoughts I’m gonna give you 
the dope on three or four accidents I hap- 
pen ter know ’bout. 

An installer was drillin’ a hole into a 
basement wall. He took a position so that 
the hole was on a level with his eyes. 
While the drillin’ was goin’ on’ a piece of 
cement flew back an’ landed in his right 


eyeball. He was not wearin’ his goggles! 
"Nuff said. 
Another installer was workin’ in a 


buildin’ where there was an elevator. He 
stuck his head through an opening in the 
shaft to find the location of the elevator. 
The elevator happened to be comin’ down 
and before he could get his head in the 
clear the elevator struck it. 

The third installer who met disaster was 
on a pole runnin’ wire across an alley. A 
fellow-employe had cautioned him to pull 
up the slack but he failed to do so. A 
truck coming through the alley caught the 
wire pulling the installer from the pole. 

Still another installer had almost reached 
the top of a pole, with the drop wire he was 
gonna connect fastened to his belt. Sud- 
denly his spurs cut out and down he came. 
Upon investigation it was found that the 
spurs were blunt and unfit fer use. 

Now that I’ve shown you that installers 
do have accidents, I guess we're ready to 
start on the signals. Everybody ready? 
O. K. Our first signal is: 


Unless the door is guarded never place a 
ladder in front of a door. Bad spills 
run up doctor bills! 


Sometimes particles of dirt, plaster or 
cement become dislodged when yer 
placin’ drive rings. It’s a good idear 
to wear yer goggles when yer workin’ 
in a dusty place. 

Every time you place a nail in your 
mouth yer runnin’ a chance of bein’ a 
doctor’s patient. 
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Some fellers stand on boxes when 
they’re workin’ above their heads in a 
cellar. But some fellers have acci- 
dents, too. Take my advice and get a 
ladder. 

Always use your hammer carefully. 
Mashed fingers are shure painful. 

Fellers, don’t ever stand on top of a lad- 
der. It’s easy to lose yer balance 
while yer up there and it might take 
you the balance of your life to get over 
the fall. ’Nuff€ said! 

Every time you go into a basement or 
any other dark unfamiliar place, use 
yer flashlight! Always make sure you 
see what you are doing and where you 
are going. 

Take a little time before you start to 
bore any hole to find out where your 
bit is comin’ out. Make sure it won’t 
hit enny concealed wirin’. 

You'd be surprised to know the number 
of accidents caused by vicious dogs. 
Keep yer eye peeled fer them, an’ if 
you find one make a note of it, so that 
other employes may be warned. 


Any time you have to work aroun’ ma- 
chinery, have it shut off! Don’t take 
any unnecessary chances. 

Never leave your tools lyin’ aroun’ fer 
some small boy to get into an’ possibly 
get hurt. 

Do not carry your tools projecting from 
your pockets er belt. 


Laxity in the enforcement of “Safety 
Rules” is responsible fer many an 
accident. 

It’s a good idea ter make sure that yer 
not grounded when yer workin’ aroun’ 
power an’ light circuits. 

Very seldom does an accident just hap- 
pen—as a rule they’re caused! 

Every installer should install “Safety 
First” into his work an’ play, so that 
he can keep cashin’ the ole pay checks 
fer many a day! 





I guess that’s "bout enuf signals fer 
today. I sure hope that all of you got 
some good out of them. Just remember to 
use the rules I just passed out to you. 
“Safety Rules” are somethin’ like medi- 
cine—you gotta take ’em to get enny good 
out’a them. 

Down here in my part of the country 
there have been quite a few women who 
got some awful burns, just ’cause they 
used some kinda high-powered naphtha fer 
cleanin’ purposes. 

There ought ter be a law against sich 
practices but as usual this country is filled 
with lots of laws we don’t need, while 
some that we do need are fergot ’bout. 

But, fellers, when you git home tonite 
lay down the law that there’s gonna be no 
cleanin’ clothes with naphtha in yer house. 
Remember, it’s better to pay a cleaner’s bill 
than to pay an undertaker! 

Say, fellers, it won’t be long until yer 
gonna be gettin’ out in the country fer pic- 
nics, hikes and swims. Do all of you know 
how to apply the artificial method of res- 
piration that I showed you a few weeks 
ago? If you don’t you had better learn it, 
fer you may need it. Let me show you 
just one instance outa thousands, where the 
method proved to be a real blessing. 
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A child fell into the river and after con- 
siderable time had elapsed was drawn from 
the water an’ lay lifeless on the bank. Of 
course an excited crowd gathered, but no- 
body knew jist what to do. A telephone 
man happened to see the crowd an’ as soon 
as he found out what was wrong, things 
started poppin’. 

By the application of artificial respira- 
tion, continued over a considerable length 
of time, he was at last awarded by a con- 
vulsive gasp which indicated that the res- 
piratory tract had started to function. 
There are no words to describe the grati- 
tude of the parents to the workman. 

It must be a great thrill to save a life, 
an’ you can’t save a life unless you are 
prepared. 

Well, fellers, I gotta be ramblin’, but I'll 
be seein’ you next Saturday. Until then I 
hope you'll use as yer safety slogan: 


I will preach safety, practice safety and 
prevent accidents. 


So long—see you Saturday an’ I hope 
you'll be on hand. If I can help you out 
enny time, write me a letter an’ I’ll do my 
derndest. 


Ants Perish on Switch-Hook and 
Short-Circuit Line. 

Electrocuted ants on the switch-hook of 
a telephone caused trouble so unusual as 
to result in the installation of a new in- 
strument before the cause was located. 
This incident is related 
by Thos. P. Carlyon, 
Long Beach, Calif., of 
the AsSsociated Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., in the 
April issue of the 
Mouth-Piece, published 
by employes of the 
Associated Telephone 
Utilities, Co., Chicago. 

The trouble started 
with a_ high-resistance 
short-circuit on a cer- 
tain line, which when 
traced to one of the stations, proved to be 
in the desk stand. The troubleman being 
unable to clear the trouble, replaced the 
desk stand and turned it in to the repair 
shop with a trouble ticket attached marked 
“wet.” 

Neither the cords nor the inner base of 
the instrument showed any signs of 
moisture, so the repairman proceeded to 
dismantle it to gain access to the switch- 
hook assembly. Upon observing the switch- 
hook, he found a large cluster of red ants 
on the contacts and smashed between the 
springs. 

The ants had evidently crawled up the 
cord into the base and from there up the 
transmitter wires to the switchhook where 
they no doubt experienced somewhat the 
same effect that a man would, were he to 
crawl into a bunch of high tension wires. 
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Their bodies were burned to almost a hard 
crisp and fused together as though they 
had been mixed with glue. 

Acknowledgment is given to the aid of 
Sergeant W. L. Woodruff, finger-print ex- 
pert of the Long Beach police department, 
in securing the accompanying picture. 


“TI Wonder Why” of an Observing 
Traveling Telephone Engineer. 
By Ray Bain 


I wonder why telephone companies do 
not pay more attention to the tensile 
strength of their line wire? 

On a recent drive through Maryland I 
observed the effects of the sleet storm 
which swept through the east Atlantic 
states early in March. Old poles and 
crossarms were broken up but the new 
creosoted poles had stood the strain and 
were still standing. 

Where the poles were standing, the cop- 
per line wire was broken down in each 
span and was so tangled and twisted that 
it was reduced to junk. Had the line wire 
held, no doubt the section of the lead 
which contained creosoted poles would 
have ridden out the storm without an in- 
terruption of service. A good pole line, 
properly guyed, will hold its own in a 
terrible storm. 

I noticed a very similar condition last 
December in Kansas and eastern Colorado 
while driving to Denver. Creosoted poles 
were standing, but all line wire except the 
extra large long-haul copper was down. 





View of Telephone Switch—Hook Showing How Red Ants Per- 
ished After Coming in Contact with Current. 


Telephone operating companies it seems 
have learned their lesson on poles. But 
they do not seem to be changing their 
ideas very fast on the type of line wire to 
use. They wait until a storm comes along 
and breaks it down; and then they go out 
and restring the same type, only to have 
it break down again when another storm 
comes along. 


I wonder why they do not take advan- 
tage of present low prices and restring with 
larger copper, or use larger sizes of other 
wire, so the line will have the tensile 
strength necessary to ride out the average 
storm and maintain uninterrupted service. 

Considering the terriffic cost of provid- 
ing temporary service and later rebuilding 
a lead after a storm break, it seems that 
an extra cost of line wire on new or re- 
building jobs would be justified. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Modern Beauty Salon Adopts 
Latest Telephone Methods. 


“A telephone beside the easy chair” has 
become the aim of service and convenience 
in a department store beauty salon in 
Tacoma, Wash. In each of the 24 com- 
fortable booths in this salon is a handset 
extension telephone; and through an 
auxiliary switchboard at the appointment 
desk all business is conducted in the most 
expeditious and courteous manner. 

The auxiliary board is in turn connected 
with the store’s main private branch ex- 
change by a number of tie trunks so that 
ample facilities are maintained for calls 
to and from the “outside.” 

With the large personnel that operates 
this modern shop, this arrangement saves 
many minutes and hundreds of steps a 
day. In addition to the many operating 
problems it has solved, the convenience to 
patrons is immeasurable. 

“Unless you had actually seen our shop 
operate before we had our telephone sys- 
tem installed, you can’t imagine what this 
service means to us,” said the manager of 
the salon. 

“When our business had grown to 24 
booths, spread over a large floor area, 
we were almost tempted to get the girls 
roller skates and megaphones,” he added. 
“If we wanted to know how soon. Miss 
3rown would be through with her cus- 
tomer, we had to leave the appointment 
desk and go to her booth, often em- 
barrassing her customer. There was con- 
stant running back and forth with no 
means of relief.” 

For cases of emergency or sudden ill- 
ness, a telephone is located in the maid 
service room. Calls are placed quickly and 
quietly without causing excitement or com- 
motion in adjoining booths. In fact, every 
turn is now the essence of privacy, speed 
and efficiency. 

The beauty shop of the Rhodes Brothers 
store in Tacoma is said to be the first one 
on the Pacific Coast to adopt a complete 
telephone service of this type. 


Monthly Billing of Rural Sub- 
scribers for Their Convenience. 
Monthly billing of rural subscribers to 

replace quarterly billing has been recently 

adopted by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lincoln, Neb. Convenience for 
the company’s patrons is the reason given 
for the change in a long-established prac- 
tice. Should a farmer desire to continue 

oll a quarterly basis no restriction is placed 

upon his doing so. 

Quarterly billing, it is said, had its 
origin many years ago in a desire on the 
Part of the telephone company to meet the 
convenience of the rural subscribers at that 


time. It was started in a day before good 
roads and when trips to town were infre- 
quent. Today that condition does not ex- 
ist, and instead of being a convenience the 
system of quarterly billing has in many 
instances proved a burden. 

Another advantage, mentioned by the 
company, is that toll bills will be rendered 
more promptly. Instead of a maximum of 
100 days before billing, all calls will be 
billed within 40 days. This will enable 
easier checking and avoid confusion be- 
cause of forgotten calls. 


Suggestion for Keeping Public In- 
formed of Telephone’s Value. 

The value of telephone service must be 
continually brought before the attention of 
the public as alert managers of up-to-date 
telephone exchanges appreciate. 

Sam H. Shutt, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Northern Texas Telephone 
Co., Sherman, Texas, advises TELEPHONY 
that efforts by his company to sell service 
stimulated one of the young women in the 
accounting department at Sherman, Miss 
Winifred Tatum, to write a poem on the 
value of the telephone. 

The poem is given here in case managers 
might desire to hand it to their local news- 
papers for publication: 





If a business deal is pending 
And the crucial hour is nigh, 
Don’t just write a note, depending 
You'll convince the other guy. 
Telephone ! 


If the baby’s feeling sickly 
With his fever running high 
And you need the doctor quickly, 
You will find us “standing by.” 
Telephone ! 


If your sweetheart’s gone to Dallas 
On a visit or to stay, 
Don’t just sit still, feeling jealous; 
Court her in the modern way. 
Telephone! 


If you cannot see your mother 
Just as often as you ought, 
You can call her on long distance, 
She'll appreciate the thought. 
Telephone ! 


If you’re feeling in a poor way, 
The depression’s got you blue, 
Don’t forget your telephone’s a doorway 
For new business to come through. 
Telephone ! 


Value of Telephone Service to 
Rural Subscribers “Prize Letter.” 

The first prize in the contest of the 
Southern Indiana Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Seymour, Ind., for the best letter 
written by a feminine rural subscriber on 
“The Value Of Telephone Service To a 
Subscriber Living in Rural Territory,” was 
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awarded to Mrs. Frank Porter, of Han- 
over, Ind. 

Mrs. Porter’s letter, which was awarded 
the first of the seven prizes, read: 

“To me ‘The Value of Telephone 
Service to a Rural Subscriber’ cannot be 
surpassed by any of our rural conveniences. 
It is our first aid in business, in time of 
distress and in our every-day pleasure. 

It is ever ready to carry our message. 
whether to a neighbor or to a foreign land. 
It not only saves us time, but often means 
money made. We can market and sell 
our products by the valued 
given us. 

In time of trouble, what could be more 
valuable than its uses? 

Last, but not least, are the many pleas- 
ures one derives from it when we are away 
from close neighbors or friends. 

From all the values mentioned, a rural 
subscriber cannot determine the value of 
the telephone in his home. Therefore, a 
rural subscriber cannot afford to be with- 
out a telephone.” 


service 


Of course, the prize winning letters were 
published in the various newspapers in the 
territory in which the Southern Indiana 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. operates, and 
probably they are being used as envelope 
“stuffers” when the company’s bills are 
mailed out. 


Letters Offer Suggestions Regard- 
ing Advertising Slogans. 

“Attached to this letter you will find a 
blotter which carries a slogan at the bottom 
of it that may interest you. This blotter 
with the slogan, ‘The Economical Voice 
of Millions,’ was sent to this office by 
R. C. Rottger, vice-president of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Company. 

While I had no special slogan in mind 
when I wrote you before concerning the 
need for a uniform slogan, it seems to me 
that the long distance business is of such 
importance as to demand a separate slogan 
for itself, apart from a slogan boosting the 
value, convenience and economy of local 
exchange service. However, since both toll 
and local service can each be divided into 
two general classes of calls, social and 
business, it might be that the better way 
to attack this problem of making a uniform 
slogan would be to make up one slogan 
advertising the social telephone messages 
and a second slogan promoting the calls of 
a business nature. 

While I have no doubt that a fairly 
effective slogan might be made up covering 
all classes of calls and types of service, 
there is a possibility of such a slogan being 
so general in application as to lack ‘punch’ 
for any one particular type of call. And 
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ire Your Public Relations 
Asset—Or A Liability ? 


Wr you mentally review your company's affairs—on what side 
of the ledger do you enter the public's opinion of your service? 
Are your subscribers a help to you—or a hindrance? What would you 
give to have every telephone user in your city on your sales force— 
actively assisting in securing extensions and new business? 


The experience of hundreds of telephone organizations has been 
that the installation of Strowger Automatic equipment, with its unsur- 
passed speed, accuracy and convenience, invariably creates an infec- 
tious enthusiasm, which spreads to every citizen in the community. 


Such word-of-mouth publicity is the most valuable kind of sales help 
obtainable. Furthermore, with popular attention centering more and 
more on utilities and the quality of service they render, favorable local 
public opinion may mean everything to the prosperous future operation 
of your company. 


So important is public opinion, that we say THE GOODWILL AS- 
SURED BY STROWGER AUTOMATIC SERVICE IS THE BEST INVEST- 
' MENT YOU CAN MAKE! In addition, such advantages are supple- 
mented by direct savings immediately manifest in lowered costs of oper- 
ation. You owe it to yourself and to your company to investigate fully 
modern automatic operations as applied to YOUR exchange or ex- 
changes. Send for further information TODAY. 
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it may be that under present business con- 
ditions management of telephone companies 
may desire to increase the volume of the 
most profitable type of call in order to 
secure an immediate result. 

I believe that the sentiment in ‘Say It 
With Flowers’ is fairly well understood 
and appreciated by the public, but the 
closest I can get to that general effect is, 
‘Hear the Voice You Love—Telephone!’ 
(No reference to the voice of the opera- 
tor, however.) While such a slogan with a 
touch of sentiment might cover the social 
messages, both local and toll, it, of course, 
fails to cover the business calls. 

Then again complications caused by hav- 
ing more than one slogan might offset any 
advantages that might be gained by a 
single slogan, such as for example, “The 
Economical Voice of Millions, which is 
used by the Indiana Bell Telephone Co.” 
Springfield, Il]. TT. De Witt TALMAGE. 

* ok Ox 

“In your suggestions for advertising 
slogans we submit, ‘What Is Home With- 
out a Telephone?’ 

Speaking of advertising we wonder if it 
would not be well to renovate some of the 
old moth-eaten material that is being so 
freely handed out to us lately for use in 
trying to persuade the hard-pressed rural 
subscriber to continue his telephone ? 

The agriculturist has been hard hit and 
is in no mood to listen to ancient platitudes. 
If you are to get an idea across to him, it 
must not only be dressed in a modern way 
but have an immediate and powerful per- 
sonal appeal. In trying to follow out this 
system we commenced our last newspaper 
advertisement as follows: 

‘In these times of unemployment and 
social unrest, with crime and racketeering 
rampant, every woman who has at times 
to stay in the house alone or alone with 
small children, needs the protection of a 
reliable telephone.’ ” 

Biuet EartH VALLEY TELEPHONE Co. 
Miss F. E. ScHNEIDER, 
Blue Earth, Minn. Secretary. 


Private Branch Exchange Current 
Supply; Ringing Power (Ctd.) 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In caring for the P. B. X ringing ma- 
chine, the bearings should first be exam- 
ined to see that they have plenty of oil and 
that there is no friction between the bear- 

ings and shaft. 

The surface of every solid, no matter 
how highly polished, on being observed 
through a microscope, has in it little eleva- 
tions and depressions. When two surfaces 
are placed together the elevations of one 
tends to fill the depressions of the other 
and thus offer opposition to movement; it 
is this opposition that is termed friction. 
The work of smoothing or breaking off 
the interlocking points produces heat. 

Friction in the ringing machine bearings 
is detrimental for the following reasons: 
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It takes power; produces heat; produces 
wear and tear; is the cause of much trouble 
arising in most cases from the increase in 
temperature and ensuing expansion. 

The only difference, then, that may ex- 
ist between a machine bearing that gives 
trouble and one that does not may be in 
its conduction, rather than its production 
of heat. If there is interposed between two 
bearing surfaces a film of oil, it is discov- 
ered that though they slide more easily they 
still offer some opposition to movement. 

This thin film of oil holds the surfaces 
apart, lifting the irregularities of the one 
free from those of the other, the remain- 
ing friction being that in the oil itself, 
there being no friction here of metal on 
metal, because they are not in contact. 

Examining the conditions which obtain 
in the ordinary P. B. X. ring-machine in 
operation, it is found that the oil next the 
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Fig. 1. An Alarm Circuit for Indicating a 
Ground on a P. B. X. Ringing Current 
Supply Circuit. 
shaft moves with it while that on the 
bearing moves very slowly. The slower 
moving portion of the oil film has a retard- 
ing effect upon the faster-moving portion 
and thus produces friction in the oil itself. 
Different parts of the lubricating layer, 
moving at different speeds, produces rela- 
tive movement of the solid surfaces over 
the slower-moving fluid particles, produc- 
ing friction between the solid and liquid 
bodies. Consequently, the frictional oppo- 
sition of well-lubricated solid bodies con- 
sists of the sum of the frictional opposition 
between the fluid and the solid bodies and 

between the particles of the fluid itself. 

It is clear from this, that the thinner the 
lubricating oil the less internal friction it 
possesses and vice versa. The thinner the 
oil, however, the less ability it has of sus- 
taining pressure, it being easily forced from 
the bearing under conditions of great pres- 
sure and high speed, while with the heavier 
oil of sufficient body to hold the surface 
apart there exists the greater internal op- 
position. 

The temperature of a given oil, too, has 
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much to do with its internal friction, for 
upon heating, oils become thin and watery. 
Inasmuch as lubricants used to reduce fric- 
tion in the bearings of the P. B. X. ring- 
ing machine are so important, none but 
that recommended by the manufacturer of 
the particular type of machine in service 
should be used. 

As the majority of P. B. X. ringing ma- 
chines have all of the working parts suit- 
ably enclosed, they require little mainte- 
nance attention other than keeping the com- 
mutator and collector rings clean, the 
brushes renewed as often as necessary, and 
the bearings properly lubricated. 

Fig. 1 represents an arrangement for in- 
dicating when a ground occurs on a P. B. 
X. ringing current supply circuit. Two 
very high resistance relays, about 100,000 
ohms each, are connected in series, with 
the midpoint grounded and directly across 
the ringing current supply circuit. 

The two relays in series are so adjusted 
that normally neither of their armatures 
are attracted, although the ringing current 
is continually passing through the wind- 
ings. Should a ground occur on either 
side of the ringing current supply circuit, 
one of the relays would operate. For in- 
stance, assume the side of the ringing cir- 
cuit connected to relay No. 2 becomes 
grounded, this will short circuit relay No. 
2, and relay No. 1 would then be directly 
connected across the supply circuit and 
would be operated and cause the alarm 
bell to ring. 


(END OF SERIES.) 


Special Course in Proper Use of 
Telephone Offered. 

Business schools are at last finding how 
important a place the telephone has in an 
office. A recent survey which was made 
by the Pace Institute of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has disclosed that fully one-half of the 
duties of the top-grade secretarial positions 
involve telephone transactions, and_ that 
the employer is giving the utmost weight 
to proper telephone usage. 

A course is now being conducted in the 
lecture rooms of the school by telephone 
company executives and provides specific 
training in the following subjects: The 
telephone—the voice of modern Ameri- 
can business; how the telephone talks; 
voice technique; placing a call; receiving 
a call; out-of-town service; how to use 
the dial telephone; care of the telephone 
equipment; the private branch exchange: 
and practice exercises and drills. 

While Pace Institute is the first of the 
business schools in the city to adopt a 
course of this kind, it was learned that soon 
a similar course will be established in the 
Packard Commercial School. Eventually it 
is expected that many more of the business 
and commercial schools will adopt courses 
in the use of the telephone which each year 
plays an increasingly important part in 
American business. 
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Wisconsin’s Good Annual Convention 


Mr. Clausen in his address on “Unem- 
ployment Insurance.” The compulsory law 
goes into effect in July, 1933, and Mr. 
Clausen urged the association to join with 
the manufacturers in the voluntary plan. 

He presented a number of arguments 
in favor of the voluntary plan, stating 
that employes may contribute to the un- 
employment insurance fund and that no 
changes could be made in the plan for five 
years. Under the compulsory insurance 
there is an elaborate plan for appeals. The 
method of appeals under the voluntary 
plan is much simplified. 

Mr. Clausen told of the work of a com- 
mittee which had investigated unemploy- 
ment insurance and outlined the minority 
report of the committee. “The conclusion 
is that it is reasonable for employers to 
help employes who have to be thrown out 
of work,” said the speaker. 

It was suggested that the association 
take some action relative to a voluntary 
plan. President Gallon said that the direc- 
tors had considered the matter and would 
work out a plan for the companies as a 
group. A motion was adopted that the 
executive committee of the association, 
with that of the locally-owned group, work 
out a voluntary plan for the companies as 
a group. 

Three talking films were then presented 
by the Wisconsin Telephone Co., each 
being introduced by Robert W. Allen. The 
films shown were: “Looking Backward,” 
“What Country, Please?” and “A Modern 
Knight.” 

“National Problems” was the subject 
ably discussed by F. B. MacKinnon, of 
Chicago, president, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon spoke of the efforts of the Wis- 
consin companies in “maintaining the pres- 
tige of the companies.” In his address at 
last year’s convention he had called upon 
the companies to build up their properties 
through their employes by selling service 
and keeping stations from being discon- 
tinued. The work was kept up until Octo- 
ber when a let-up came and hundreds of 
thousands of stations have been lost 
throughout the country. 

“Since the first of the year,” said Mr. 
MacKinnon, “we have been calling on thé 
companies to ‘hold the line,’ particularly 
with reference to toll business. 

“In the first three months of this year 
the companies have lost as many telephones 
as they did in all of last year. The toll 
business lost in that same period was as 
much as two times that of last year. The 
toll business lost in Wisconsin was only 
half as much as in other states, thus show- 
ing that Wisconsin is better off.” 

The speaker mentioned other sections of 
the country, referring to the Southwest 
Where prices of cotton and wheat had af- 


(Continued from page 18.) 


fected the country and the companies had 
lost 25 to 30 per cent of their telephones 
and their toll business is all gone. 

“We are now asking the companies to 
get together for another effort,” said Mr. 
MacKinnon. “We _ have _ unconsciously 
stopped talking. If we can get people to 
talking, the toll business will come back, 
stations will come back, and general busi- 
ness will come back.” 

He asked that an intensive study of the 

















W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, Reelected a 
Director, Has Been Active in Wisconsin 
Telephone Affairs for Many Years. 
subscribers’ list of the companies be made 
for the purpose of finding out where vari- 
ous members of families live. Then cards 
can be prepared and the companies can 
get into action in urging subscribers to 
talk with members of their families in 
other sections. The list of business sub- 
scribers should likewise be analyzed and 
the companies or persons to whom they 
talk be ascertained. When the analysis is 
entirely complete the forces of the com- 
panies should be organized to talk toll 

business. 

“The business employes need an inten- 
sive campaign of this kind,” said Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon, “and if the right plan is found it 
can be put over. We can take the best 
plan of the different states and put it over 
cooperatively. 

“As spring has come on, the farmers 
are getting out into the fields and are 
feeling better. The merchants are feeling 
better. We need a stirring up for the 
people to resume their business, and I 
know of no better way than a talk cam- 
paign.” 

Cooperation will be needed to “call the 
nation to talk,’ Mr. MacKinnon stated. 
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It is necessary for someone to take the 
lead to get business started and the tele- 
phone man is the logical man in his town 
to do it. 

In discussing matters of telephone inter- 
est now before Congress, Mr. MacKinnon 
stated that he had listened to stories told 
tc the House and Senate committees on 
taxes by practically every industry, and 
he had never heard such a tale of woe. 

The telephone men, in presenting their 
arguments against taxes, stated that a bil- 
lion toll calls are made each year in this 
country, and the Treasury department said 
it is easy to collect a tax on them. 

An analysis of the situation by the fiscal 
department of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., of New York City, showed 
that a five-cent tax on messages costing 
between 15 and 50 cents would cost the 
Bell group $15,000,000 in revenue. That 
effect, it was pointed out to the congres- 
sional committee, would be a dangerous 
deterrent to the telephone business. 

The committee was told that every tele- 
phone manager is willing to carry his 
share of the burden, but felt that nothing 
should be done to endanger the communi- 
cations business. 

This plea was well considered and the 
bill was changed to take the tax off of 
messages under 35 cents. This meant a 
great deal to the companies, and it was 
felt it would not injure them much. 

Then reports came in that the toll busi- 
ness was decreasing and a questionnaire 
showed its extent. So it was stated to 
the Senate committee that the tax should 
be removed on messages under 50 cents 
and a tax of five cents be placed on mes- 
sages of 50 cents to $1.00, with 10 cents 
above that amount, if there is to be a tax 
at all, and the companies do not think 
there should be. 

The committee was told that if taxes 
were decided upon, the companies will col- 
lect them. Mr. MacKinnon urged that the 
Wisconsin men write to their representa- 
tives and to Senator La Follette, who is 
chairman of the Senate finance commit- 
tee, telling what they think of the tax. 

The speaker then took up the deprecia- 
tion order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which goes into effect January 
1, 1933. He stated that the association is 
planning to ask the commission to postpone 
its depreciation and accounting order as 
regards the class C companies. These 
companies, he stated, are not in position to 
take on the extra expense required to carry 
out the order. If this is done there would 
be only four companies in Wisconsin com- 
ing under the provisions of the order. 

Mr. MacKinnon said that it will be a 
real task for the state commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to arrive 
at depreciation rates, and that the compa- 
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nies will be asked to justify their property 
values. The smaller companies will be 
faced with getting their property value 
right, and that means that the plant must 
be put on the books correctly. In the long 
run that means the companies must have 
real accounting and must have their plants 
on the books properly and properly dis- 
tributed. 

“These are serious times,” said Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon in closing, “but we have passed 
through more serious periods and the tele- 
phone companies will come out on top.” 


The last speaker on the afternoon’s pro- 
gram was J. Samuell Hartt, consulting 
engineer, of Madison, who briefly discussed 
the depreciation order. He stated that only 
12 companies in the state will come under 
the present order as they have incomes of 
over $50,000 annually. 

He pointed out differences in book values 
and differences in rates, and stated that 
these will be ironed out to a considerable 
extent after the depreciation order is placed 
in effect so that they will all be on the 
same basis. 

Over a period of years some companies 
have charged extensions to maintenance on 
their books and thus have on their books 
property values of only $50 or $60 per sta- 
tion. “If your book value is not a proper 
value, it can be changed in the future,” 
Mr. Hartt said. The companies, he stated, 
will have to set up a certain depreciation 
rate, and they should be careful that each 
company has its depreciation set up based 
on its own conditions. The smaller com- 
panies, he declared, do not need to set up 
the same rate of depreciation as the A. T. 
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Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 18. 

Yes, by all means. 

0 ees 

3. A call is “MXA” if the first route to 
the called place does not require the 
circuit to be built up through more 
than one office, but the alternate route 
does require this as, for example, on a 
call to a ringdown tributary of a toll 
center reached over a direct circuit. 

4. No! 

5. The operator should not ring the call- 
ing party back until she is ready on 
the call or until she has a report. 
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& T. Co., of New York, for various reasons. 
“To get justice from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” said Mr. Hartt, “you 
will have to prove up your own case. 
Find out the average life of each class of 
property—poles, lines, farm lines, etc.— 
and finally you will get a life for the dif- 
ferent kinds of properties that is truly 
representative of your property.” 

The class C companies, the speaker 
stated, at present keep their property ac- 
counts in six or seven different accounts. 
The order provides for breaking down 
these accounts into about 20 different ac- 
counts. The depreciation will have to be 
figured monthly on the different accounts 
and it is essential to get started right. 

He urged making an appraisal of the 
property and dividing it up into the dif- 
ferent accounts; then if it is out of line, to 
get permission from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to adjust the values. 
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| the May-time of life. 


MAY 
By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


May is the month of regeneration. There is something about her sun rays, 
gentle rains, and soft, southwest breezes, that acts like a miracle when they 
touch the brown earth where the seed is nestling. 

May has no fear of Old King Winter doubling back on her as he occa- 
She is more able to keep her promise of fulfillment 
Besides she has one more day than April. 


them all in order to give the gardens of peas, lettuce, tomatoes, beans, carrots, 


Out in the woods the dainty wild flowers, such as violets, buttercups, Dutch- 
man’s breeches, lady-slippers, and many others, must be blooming in May; also 
the lilac bushes and honeysuckle on folks’ lawns. 
of growing plants, and fruit trees, whose flowering or fruiting time comes in 
It must never be said of her, “The flowers and fruit are not 
doing well because they got such a very poor start in May.” 

She bathes her gardens, her flowers, and her trees, in gentle showers, dries 
them in balmy, southwest breezes, cuddles them in warm sun rays, and lulls 
Do you wonder they grow, and are ready for 


The birds hurry back from the South so as to be here in May. How they 
beautify May with their glad bird choruses. 
Lilac-scented May is the wooing month for many happy sweethearts in 


But she needs 


May must be ever watchful 
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“Take the order seriously,” he said. 
“Read it, study it, analyze it. The order 
has been out a long time but it is doubtful 
if any of you have done much about it.” 

Several questions were asked Mr. Hartt, 
after which the session was adjourned. 

The Annual Banquet. 

The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance took place on Wednesday evening 
and was enjoyed by about 300 persons. 
An excellent entertainment by The Hares- 
foot Club, Inc., was provided. The en- 
tertainers are all students at the University 
of Wisconsin and their various stunts were 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. In fact, it 
was stated that the entertainment was the 
best of any at the various state conven- 
tions this season. 

The hosts of the evening were the fol- 
lowing organizations: 

Addressograph Co., American Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., American Electrical 
Works, Bell Lumber & Pole Co., L. M. 
Berry & Co., Burgess Battery Co., Cook 
Electric Co., Crescent Electric Supply Co., 
Do/More Chair Co., French Battery Co., 
Hammer Blow Tool Co., Indiana Steel & 
Wire Co., Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co., 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Kes- 
ter Solder Co., Mathias Klein & Sons. 

Leich Electric Co., MacGillis & Gibbs 
Co., National Carbon Co., National Fire- 
proofing Corp., Naugle Pole & Tie Co. 
Page & Hill Co., Partridge Lumber Co., 
Reliable Electric Co., Roosevelt Co., Run- 
zel Cord & Wire Co., Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., TrELEpHoNy Pvp- 
LISHING Corp., Valentine-Clark Co., Wey- 
erhaeuser Sales Co., cedar pole division, 
and Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

Concluding Session 

The final session of the convention on 
Thursday morning was in charge of the 
locally-owned group of telephone compa- 
nies with Herman E. Hoerl, of Marsh- 
field, as chairman. Quite an extended 
round table discussion was held relative 
to the conditions in various parts of the 
state. This proved to be most interesting 
and many suggestions were offered to aid 
the companies with their problems regard- 
ing rates, service and discussions with 
farm line patrons. 

Following the round-table talks, a short 
business session was held at which the 
election of directors, as previously given, 
took place. It was also decided to tempo- 
rarily drop the assessment plan, the mem- 
bers continuing to pay their dues. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, May 2: Copper—Dull, elec- 
trolytic spot and future, 534c. Tin—Firm, 
spot and nearby, $20.00; future, $20.25. 
Iron steady. No 2, f. o. b. eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, $14.50@15.00; No. 2 f. o. b. Buffalo, 
$14.50@15.00; No. 2, f. o. b. Buffalo, 
$10.00@11.00. Lead—Quiet, spot, New 
York, 3.00c; East St. Louis, 2.90c. Zinc— 
East St. Louis spot and future, 2.55@2.60c. 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Senate Raises Exemption on Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Messages. 
In consideration of the billion-dollar tax 

bill now before the Senate in Washington, 

D. C., the Senate finance committee on 

May 2 recommended that the exemption on 

telephone and telegraph messages be raised 

from 30 cents to 50 cents, but the rates 
were fixed above those in the House bill. 

The new schedule proposed by the com- 
mittee calls for rates of 10 cents on mes- 
sages between 50 cents and $1.00; 15 certts 
on those between $1.00 and $1.99, and 20 
cents on messages over $2.00. 

The leased wire rate in the House bill 
was cut from 10 to 5 per cent, but the ex- 
emption for newspapers and radio leased 
wires was eliminated. 


Federal Commission to Investigate 

Accounting for Charity Gifts. 

An investigation to determine the proper 
method of auditing contributions to unem- 
ployment relief funds by carriers subject 
to federal regulation was ordered April 26 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The inquiry is the direct result of a 
contribution of $75,000 by the New York 
Telephone Co. to the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund of New York City, 
which the company had included in its 
operating expenses. 

The commission said the propriety of 
charging the contribution to operating ex- 
penses had been questioned, and undertook 
the investigation on its own motion. It 
assigned the case for hearing on May 19 at 
Washington, D. C. 

The New York Telephone Co. is the only 
respondent in the proceedings, but the com- 
mission regarded the outcome of its inves- 
tigation as of such far-reaching importance 
that all carriers subject to its jurisdiction 
are invited to intervene and be heard. 


Commission Orders Investigation 
of Hand-Set Differential Charge. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission de- 
cided on April 28 to investigate the 25 
cents a month extra charged for hand-set 
telephones by the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. 

The extra charge has been in effect since 
1928. when it was approved by the com- 
Mission. The telephone companies had 
asked for a 50-cent surcharge over desk 
sets, contending the fee necessary to cover 
extra cost of furnishing cradle sets. The 
State commission found this too high and 
set the rate at 25 cents. 

The commission stated on April 28 that 


sufficient data had accumulated in four 
years “so that an investigation should re- 
veal whether this charge should either bé 
reduced or eliminated entirely, or perhaps 
a time limit fixed when this charge should 
be done away with.” 

“Only a comparatively few complaints 
regarding the surcharge for cradle tele- 
phones have been filed with the commis- 
sion,” the statement said, “the use of such 
telephones with the additional charge being 
optional with the telephone subscriber.” 

The investigation will be in charge of 
W. H. Hammond, chief accountant, and 
Howard Matthews, chief engineer of the 
commission. It is probable, according to 
Commissioner J. Paul Kuhn, that the in- 
vestigation will have progressed sufficiently 
by May 10 to set a date for a public hear- 
ing on the question of reducing or abolish- 
ing the surcharge. 

So far the names of three companies 
have been mentioned in connection with 
the investigation—the [Illinois Bell, the 
Southwestern Bell and the Belvidere Tele- 
phone Co. 





Decides Against Rate Inquiry on 
Hand-Set Telephones. 

The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, by a 3 to 2 vote. declined on April 28 
to begin an investigation into the reason- 
ableness of the extra charge of 25 cents a 
month made by the New York Telephone 
Co. for the use by a subscriber of each 
hand or French type of combined receiver 
and transmitter. 

Chairman Milo R. Maltbie and Commis- 
sioner Burritt favored the investigation, 
but were outvoted by Commissioners Van 
Namee, Brewster and Lunn. The vote was 
taken on Chairman Maltbie’s motion that 
the commission, on its own initiative, begin 
a study of the charge. 

The majority opinion, written by Com- 
missioner Van Namee, held that the wiping 
out of the charge for the hand telephones 
would bring from the company an applica- 
tion to make up the loss of revenue by in- 
creases in charges for other types of 
service. 

“To do away with the charges on the 
French telephone, and to make up the loss 
in revenue to the company by increasing 
the rates on other needed forms of service, 
seems to me,” Commissioner Van Namee 
wrote, “to discriminate in favor of a luxury 
as against a necessity. 

“No telephone subscriber now needs the 
French telephone to obtain good service; 
and if he does not want to pay a small sum 
extra for its convenience and looks, he has 
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but to notify the telephone company and 
the old set will be restored, and he will 
have as good telephonic communication as 
before. 

To charge the public a higher amount 
for public telephones, or to charge the 
business people a higher amount for pri- 
vate branch exchanges, in order to allow 
those who wish to use the French set to 
do so gratis, seems to be an unfair form 
of rate fixation.” 

Mr. Van Namee contended also that the 
proceedings would be the start of an un- 
necessary rate case when the commission 
is confronted with the need for settling an 
ever-mounting number of legitimate rate 
cases. 

Chairman Maltbie, in his minority 
opinion, said that complaints had been re- 
ceived about the cost, that Commissioner 
Van Namee ‘apparently conceded that the 
charge was excessive and that he could see 
no reason for refusing to investigate. 

He said that the contention of the com- 
pany that if the charge for the’ French 
telephone were wiped out other rates would 
have to be increased, was only a claim, and 
one that might not be sustainable in view 
of the decline in prices of telephone equip- 
ment since the last valuation of the com- 
pany’s property was made. 





State Figures Conflict with Com- 
pany’s in Wisconsin Hearing. 
Testimony, purporting to show that the 

Wisconsin Telephone Co. reduced its net 

income by charging excessive amounts to 

operating expenses necessary to cover main- 
tenance and depreciation, was introduced 
into the rate hearing before the Wisconsin 

Public Service Commission on April 25 

to 27. 

Following cross-examination, on April 
27, of John H. Bickley, special investigator 
for the commission, by Edwin S. Mack. 
counsel for the company, to show that the 
company’s books were kept according to 
Interstate Commerce Commission rules, the 
hearing was adjourned to May 2. 

Mr. Bickley’s testimony on April 25 was 
devoted entirely to maintenance expenses 
of the Madison exchange. According to 
his testimony, Madison maintenance in 1931 
was 533 per cent more than in 1915 and in 
1924 it was 17 per cent more than in 1915 
which contrasted with a 201 per cent in- 
crease for the latter period for the system. 

Since 1924, Mr. Bickley said, Madison 
maintenance costs have increased more rap- 
idly than that of the system, and beginning 
in 1928 the increase in Madison costs has 
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been substantially in excess of the increase 
for the remainder of the system. 

The Madison exchange costs in 1931 
were 359 per cent more than in 1915 in 
contrast with an increase of 138 per cent 
for the system, Mr. Bickley said. Since 
1915 the Madison plant has grown slightly 
more rapidly than has the total investment 
in all exchanges. Maintenance both for the 
system and Madison has increased more 
rapidly since 1915 and since 1924 than has 
the property. 

Mr. Bickley recommended various ad- 
justments in the accounting methods of the 
company. On January 1, 1929, the defini- 
tion of drop wire was changed, he said. 
Up to that time the wire from the premises 
of the telephone customer to the first pole 
was termed drop wire. After that time 
the line from the premises to the terminal 
box, which might be several poles ,down 
the line, was termed drop wire. Thus a 
considerable amount of wire formerly 
classified as line wire became drop wire. 

The company has a depreciation reserve 
for line wire; that is, subscribers’ rates in- 
clude enough over operating expense and 
profit to pay for the wire over a period of 
years, or against time to retire it. There is 
no depreciation reserve for drop wire. 
When drop wire is retired it is charged 
against maintenance; but when line wire is 
retired ‘it is charged against depreciation 
reserve, Mr. Bickley testified. 

He further testified that more than 
$1,000,000 in depreciation reserve of the 
Wisconsin company was set up to pay for 
that part of the line wire which had be- 
come drop wire and that this money, there- 
fore, never would be charged off. He said 
the Madison exchange’s share was $46,000. 

Since January 1, 1929, in Madison and 
elsewhere drop wire which formerly was 
line wire has been charged against operat- 
ing expense when it has been retired, he 
said. The exhibit from which he testified 
set forth that this amounted to $11,000 
since 1929 and it recommended that an ad- 
justment be made to add this to the earn- 
ings of the company. 

It also recommended that 40.6 per cent 
of drop wire retirements be charged to 
depreciation reserve until the $1,000,000, in- 
cluding Madison’s $46,000, is exhausted. 

A sharp exchange occurred between Mr. 
Mack, counsel for the company, and Mr. 
Bickley. Mr. Mack said there was nothing 
in the company’s account to show the 
$1,000,000 to which Mr. Bickley referred. 
He said it was merely a theory of the wit- 
ness and demanded a yes or no answer if 
it were shown on the company’s books. 

Mr. Bickley made a long statement to 
which Mr. Mack objected, but Mr. Bickley 
explained to Commissioner David Lilien- 
thal that some questions could not be an- 
swered by yes or no and that the matter 
was “reflected” in the company books. 

Figures presented on April 26, by Cyrus 
G. Hill, of Chicago, contrasted sharply 
with those given by the company when the 
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increase in Madison rates was asked more 
than a year ago. 

Mr. Hill’s figures reduced the $603,685.75 
claimed by the company as 1929 operatng 
expense to $497,480.73, thus cutting off 
$106,205.02. According to the exhibit this 
left an additional sum of $106,205.02 availa- 
ble for dividends and interest. 

The exhibit also states that the operat- 
ing expenditures for 1930 were $113,000 
fess than the company claims and $149,000 
less for 1931. 

According to commission experts, if the 
disparity shown for the Madison exchange 
exists throughout the entire system, the 
total amount eliminated from exchange ex- 
pense of the company will run into mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Mr. Hill also testified that the book value 
of the company’s exchange property in 
Madison was $2,230,836 instead of $2,627,- 
495 originally claimed by the company, a 
difference of nearly $400,000. 

Preliminary .cross examination of Mr. 
Bickley by Mr. Mack to show that ac- 
countants for the commission had not acted 
fully and impartially in the investigation, 
was begun on the afternoon of April 26 
and completed in the April 27 hearing. 

Mr. Mack attacked Mr. Bickley’s treat- 
ment of the Wisconsin company’s book ac- 
counts. He criticized Mr. Bickley’s non- 
allowance of such items as going concern 
value, working capital, materials and sup- 
plies in determining the percentages of 
earnings to the value of the plant. 

He also questioned Mr. Bickley closely 
to show that the company’s books were 
kept according to Interstate Commerce 
Commission rules. 

Mr. Bickley’s answer was that his re- 
ports were clear as to what they intended 
to show. While he admitted that the allow- 
ance of the items Mr. Mack mentioned 
would show a lower percentage of earnings, 
he said that his computations had but one 
purpose, namely, to show the percentage to 
the value of the physical plant. 

The investigation was then adjourned 
until May 2. 


Plant Improvements and Exten- 
sions to Be Supervised by State. 

On the ground that telephone companies 
in the past have spent considerable money 
for the improvement of plants and facili- 
ties only to increase dissatisfaction among 
subscribers, class A and B companies in 
Wisconsin after July 1, this year, must 
have approval of the Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission before undertaking 
major improvements under an order issued 
on April 20. 

The order was issued under a special 
authorization granted by the legislature and 
it provides the following: 

1. That all class A and B companies 
shall advise the commission at least 30 
days in advance of the construction of any 
changes in the central office building that 
will cost more than 25 per cent of the in- 
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vestment or in any case in excess of 
$10,000. 

Where the improvement will cost less 
than $500 no advice need be asked. The 
same limitations fixed for improvements of 
office buildings are also imposed as the 
central office equipment. Advice must be 
given in advance of any installations of new 
inter-city toll lines. 

2. The statement furnished by the com- 
panies in regard to proposed improvements 
must give the reasons therefor and estimate 
their costs. When improvements are out- 
lined in the annual budgets of the com- 
panies that will be sufficient notice. 

3. Companies are allowed to do emer- 
gency work without reporting in advance 
to the commission but reports on the work 
must be filed within 30 days with the com- 
mssion. 

In defining the terms in the order the 
commission says that definitions in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission classifica- 
tion of A and B companies are the defini- 
tions meant in the order. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Hotels to Estab- 
lish 10-Cent Charge. 

Hotels in Milwaukee, Wis., which main- 
tain a 24-hour switchboard telephone ser- 
vice, were authorized by the Wisconsin 
Public Service Commission on April 20 to 
collect 10 cents on each outgoing tele- 
phone call. 

Five cents of this goes to the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. at the regular rate and five 
cents constitutes the service charge to be 
retained by the hotel. 

The order was the result of a rehear- 
ing granted the Pfister Hotel Co. after the 
commission previously limited the extra 
charge to two cents, after a protest had 
been made against the 10-cent charge in 
effect at that hotel. 

The hotels are not compelled to levy 
the service charge, but may do so upon 
notifying the commission and the Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Co. 

At the rehearing, J. F. Krizek of the 
telephone company, expressed the belief 
that the company should be allowed more 
than five cents per call from the hotels. 
However, the commission concluded that 
if the company is entitled to any further 
compensation from this class of service 
that fact should be brought out in the 
state-wide rate case now pending. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 11: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Davis on joint applica- 
tion of the’ Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Gibson County 
Telephone Co., for authority by the South- 
ern Bell company to acquire the proper- 
ties of the Gibson Home company, in the 
town of Trenton, Gibson county, Tennes- 
see, for approximately $15,000. 

May 11: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
before Examiner Davis on joint applica- 
tion of the Southern Bell Telephone & 


(Please turn to page 39.) 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





International Harvester Develops 
New Light Model Truck. 

A new light line-construction and main- 
tenance truck has recently been an- 
nounced by the International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, Ill. This truck, model A-3, shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, has been 
engineered to meet the particular require- 
ments of telephone, light and power 
companies. 

The International model A-3 is a sturdy, 
six-cylinder, 1%4-ton speed truck with four 
forward speeds, a full-floating rear axle 
and semi-elliptic auxiliary rear springs. 

Several reasons are given for the de- 
velopment of this truck. With units of this 
type, handled by two or three-men gangs, 
work progresses rapidly because all of the 
men are busy. With several of the smaller 
units it is also said to be possible to make a 
better division of the work, particularly 
where small extensions or emergency jobs 
in different locations must be accomplished 
simultaneously. 

Attention is called to the additional load 
capacity of this International unit. The 
chassis and the equipment mounted on it 
weigh 7,500 pounds, but the total allow- 
able weight on the ground road is over 10,- 
000 pounds, making it possible to haul 
more than 2,500 pounds of load. 

The propeller-shaft power take-off pro- 
vided on the model A-3 line-construction 
truck is claimed to permit the use of the 
full torque of the engine without danger 
of breakage. It also permits the handling 
of 45-foot poles, and the truck has suffi- 
cient front end weight to keep the wheels 
on the ground when heavy lifting is being 
done. A sturdy frame and carefully engi- 
neered winch mountings are also claimed 
to eliminate frame breakage. 

In addition to the model A-3 light line- 
construction truck, the International Har- 
vester Co. provides chassis and equipment 


for every public utility requirement. Fur- 
ther particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing the company at 606 South Michi- 
gan avenue, Chicago, III. 


Frank L. Eldridge Co. Appointed 
Distributor for Knight Fans. 

Frank L. Eldridge Co., Chicago, IIl., has 
been appointed distributor for Knight 
Cyklone fans in railway, telephone and in- 
dustrial fields and also the entire Chicago 
territory. Mr. Eldridge will display and 
explain the features of these fans at com- 
ing telephone conventions. 

These fans will be of interest to man- 
agers who are interested in providing 
proper air circulation and ventilation of 
their buildings. These fans have been de- 
signed not only to provide for the comfort 
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CIRCULATOR 


TYPE 





The Knight Circulator Type Fan Which Is 
Designed for General Office Service. 


and good health of employes but to prevent 
stagnation of air around the equipment in 
dial offices. 

Two models, the airplane type and the 
circulator type, both shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, are featured. Both 
types are equipped with airplane propeller 
type blades 22 inches long, and the circula- 
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The Airplane Body Type of Knight Cyclone 
Fan Is Designed for Appearance as Well as 
Efficiency and Quiet Operation. 
tor type is protected by an especially de- 

signed guard. 

Desirable and highly efficient results, 
without the use of a number of standard 
sized fans, are claimed for this fan. The 
circulator type, with a guard, is recom- 
mended for ‘use in telephone offices. This 
fan is of the ceiling type as well as being 
equipped for use from a floor pedestal. 

The Knight Cyklone fan, with an im- 
proved design of airplane body, has, it 
is stated, refinements in motor and body 
finish which are expected to popularize it. 
Quietness of operation, handsome appear- 
ance, low operating cost and ability to cool 
large areas are features particularly 
stressed by the manufacturer. 

Harry H. Knight, who heads the com- 
pany (Harry H. Knight Co., Dallas, 
Texas), is a pioneer in the manufacture of 
propeller type fans and the patentee of the 
airplane body design. The company also 
manufactures an exhaust type fan. 

The Folsom Co. of Dallas is the national 
sales agent for the manufacturer, and the 
Frank L. Eldridge Co. of Chicago is dis- 
tributor for the Chicago territory and to 
the trade as previously mentioned. 

Knight Cyklone fans can be supplied by 
Independent telephone manufacturers as 
well as other agencies in the jobbing field. 








New Light Line-Construction and Maintenance Truck Developed by Engineers of the International Harvester Co.—Rear View of the 
New Truck, Showing the Sturdy Platform Construction, the Winch, Pole Derrick Fittings, and Other Accessories. 
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SHOWING BUSINESS HOW 


SHOP AROUND THE WOR 


by telephon 


TIMES like these make the story of 
Long Distance Service more forceful 
than ever. Hard pressed business men, 
hunting for ways to cut costs and main- 
tain profit margins, are glad to benefit 
by the experience of other businesses. 
‘And advertisements like the one on the 
opposite page hit home. 

Notice that this advertisement is 
based upon the buying practice of a 
big and progressive business. It ex- 
plains how Long Distance and Overseas 


Service can be employed regularly, 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COM! 





profitably —and quotes directly 
a statement of an executive vice 
dent. Other manufacturers, re 
of results, are likely to try the 
methods. And the offer of a tele 
plan fitted to individual need 
final incentive. 
Written in business languageg ! 
appearing in a list of national py ,, 
tions that business men read, ad 
ing of this character serves to § ;,. 
late Long Distance traffic thro 


the entire telephone industry. 
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Johannesburg, South Africa, Telephones 


Largest City in South Africa Has Telephone Development in Keeping With 






Its Own Growth—Network Embraces 26 Exchanges—Description Given of 
Automatic Equipment Recently Installed—Government Plans for the Future 


By J. W. Catchpole, 


Automatic Electric Co., Ltd., Liverpool, England 





Johannes burg, the 
city in South 
Africa, owes its exist- 


largest 


ence to the discovery of 
gold in the Witwaters- 


rand reefs in 1885. The 
town is named after 
Johannes’ Rissik,  sur- 
veyor-general of the 


Transvaal at that time, 
the date of its founda- 
tion being September, 
1886. 

Fred Struben is gen- 
erally credited with be- 
ing the first to realize 
the enormous potentiali- 


Commissioner 
from the Top of Corner House, Showing Character o 


ties of the original dis- 
covery of gold and the extent to which it 
permeated the reefs. 

From about 3,000 in 1887 the population 
has increased to upwards of 350,000. The 
17 years of Johannesburg’s history 
teemed with incidents in which figured sev- 
eral world-famous men, including Cecil 
Rhodes, the empire builder; Dr. Jameson; 
Paul Kruger, last president of the Trans- 
vaal Republic, Barnato, Robinson, Bailey, 
the Joels and others who rose to fortune 
on its golden prospects. 

The town lies immediately north of the 
central part of the main gold reef, and is 
laid out on a rectangular plan, with suburbs 
to the north, east and west. It is nearly 
6,000 feet above sea level, and by virtue of 
this altitude has a unique climate which is 
nevertheless subject to extreme variations ; 
frost, tropical heat, dust storms, torrential 
rains and hailstorms being alike experi- 
enced at different seasons throughout the 


first 


year. 

The output of the principal industry, 
gold-mining, is now nearly £4,000,000 per 
month, finding employment for more than 
200,000 addition to 


native laborers, in 


Street, 








iewed 
City. 


Johannesburg, South Africa, 
the whites who are engaged in the industry. 

The city proper covers about six square 
miles, while on the Rand, and also depend- 
ent on gold-mining, are three other towns 
with separate municipalities — Germiston, 
nine miles east; Boksburg, 15 miles east; 
and Krugersdorp, 21 miles west of Johan- 
nesburg. 

Within the 40 odd years of its existence, 
Johannesburg has assumed the characteris- 
tics of a modern city; fine buildings are 
rapidly replacing the corrugated iron of the 
old pioneer days, and the only evidence of 
gold-mining in the immediate vicinity are 
the huge spoil dumps of the mines sur- 
rounding the city, which glisten like ice- 
bergs in the sun. 

So modern and industrious a community 
calls for modern telephone service and some 
time back the Department of Posts & 
Telegraphs of the Union of South Africa 
commissioned the Automatic Electric Co., 
Ltd., Strowger works, Liverpool, England, 
to equip the Johannesburg telephone area 
on a Strowger direc- 


‘in the center of the city. 


being installed throughout the Greater 
London, Manchester and Birmingham areas 
in Great Britain. 

The existing main telephone building is 
Prior to the 
commencement of its conversion to auto- 
matic working, the telephone network em- 
braced a total of 26 exchanges of various 
capacities. . 

The first six exchanges to undergo con- 
version to Strowger director working and 
which were cut over to public service on 
March 26, 1932, without a hitch, are: City, 
10,000 lines; Hillbrow, 5,200 lines; Auck- 
land Park, 1,400 lines; Kensington, 2,500 
lines ; Rosebank, 3,500 lines ; and Parkview, 
2,400 lines, ultimate capacity. 

In addition, Strowger director equipment 
is in process of manufacture and installa- 
tion for Jeppe, 4,100 lines; Germiston, 1,400 
lines; Turffontein, 3,000 lines; and Orange 
Grove, 3,300 lines. 

A further 17 exchanges in the area are 
planned for conversion to Strowger work- 
ing, bringing the total ultimate capacity to 
60,000 lines. The Department of Posts & 
Telegraphs, having decided to standardize 
on Strowger automatic equipment for the 
area, aims at complete conversion to the 
new operation by 1949, 

As the area changes from manual to 
automatic operation, exchange names will 
gradually fall into desuetude and two digits, 
known as “Characteristics,” take their place 
in the directory listings. Unlike the dials 
associated with the London director system, 
on which the letters of the alphabet appear 
in groups of three associated with the nu- 
merals, those fitted to the telephones for 
use on the Johannesburg network will bear 
numerals only. 

Preliminary dialing of the “Characteris- 





tor automatic basis, 
resembling that now 








change. 
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View of the Kensington Automatic Telephone Exchange Building in Johannesburg, South Africa—Switchroom in the Kensington Ex- 
The New Dial Equipment Was Cut Over Last March. 
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Fifteen Hundred Telephone Men 
Can't Be Wrong bee 


facts ar@—they found Suttle 
10-Point Service very profitable 
to them during the past six 
months. 


maybe — you're overlooking 
something. Wouldn't it be 
wise to investigate? 


find out—by asking for the 
New 1932 Suttle Salesman. 
Just attach this ad to your let- 
terhead. 





SLEEVES 
FOR 
WIRE JOINTS 


Your transmission is only as good as the joints in 
your open wire. 





High resistance joints cause most of the trouble and 
expense in open wire 
transmission. 


One way to avoid such 
trouble is to cut out high 
resistance joints and make 
a Cook Sleeve connec- 
tion. 


COPPER SLEEVES for 
Copper Wire 


TINNED COPPER 
SLEEVES 

for lron Wire 

4/0to 17B & S. 








COOK ELECTRIC CO. 
2700 Southport Ave., 
Chicago 














FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND ) PRICES ADDRESS 


National Lumber & Creosoting Company 





GENERAL OFFICES: TEXARKANA, , ARK. -TEX 
SALES OFFices TREATING PLANTS 
‘exarkans, Ark. Hoasos, T: »S : 


Please mention TELEPHONY when 




















WALL DREADNAUGHT 


BLOW TORCHES anpD FURNACES 








Desicnep to withstand 
roughest usage, delivering maxi- 
mum heat for long periods of 
time and oper- 
ating in windiest 
weather. Also 
brazed steel 
double - jacketed 
compound _ket- 
tles. Write 
for information 
about the 
DREADNAUGHT 
line. 


* 
P. WALL MFG. SUPPLY CO. 
3126 Preble Ave., N.S...” 
Pittsburgh 


SINCE 1864 









































communicating with its advertisers, 
















































tics,’ routes the call to the required ex- 
change through the medium of the director, 
and the subsequent dialing of the wanted 
subscriber’s number picks out and connects 
with his line and causes ringing current to 
be sent out to ring his bell. 

Of the six exchanges cut over in March, 
City, Auckland Park, and Kensington are 
entirely new; Hillbrow replaces an exist- 
ing manual exchange, while Rosebank and 
Parkview take the place of automatic ex- 
changes previously equipped on a system 
other than Strowger. City and Hillbrow 
are main exchanges, City having Auckland 
Park and Kensington as satellites, while 
Rosebank and Parkview are satellites to 
the Hillbrow exchange. 











NO TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM— 


is as good and as trou- 
ble-free as it should be, 
unless 
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LTO 
BATTERIES 


have been installed. 
They are used the 
world over to en- 
sure unfailing relia- 
bility on vital serv- 
ices. Are you mak- 
ing full use of their 
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Main Battery Room in the City Automatic Telephone Exchange, Johannesburg, South Africa, Where New Equipment Was Recently 
Installed—View of the Large Test Desk and Some of the Equipment in the City Exchange. 


Central is the main exchange in the area, 
and all special manual boards are located 
there. In addition, it is a main switching 
center or tandem exchange. Dialing-in fa- 
cilities are provided for certain of the out- 
lying manual exchanges to give their oper- 
ators direct access to automatic subscribers. 

For the purpose of multiple metering of 
calls, the area is divided into zones, and 
the operators’ positions in the main manual 
exchange in each zone are equipped with 
dials. 

In the case of Central, with its greater 
volume of traffic, key-sending equipment 
takes the place of dials and expedites han- 
dling. Calls from automatic to manual 
subscribers will be under the control of the 
calling subscriber until the main manual 
exchange is reached, when connection is 
completed by the operator in the usual way. 

The system employed at Johannesburg 
is known as Strowger line-finder director, 
and operates on six digits, two of which 
are exchange characteristics. The system 
differs from earlier installations elsewhere 
in that practically all the switching mech- 
anisms are of the two-motion selector type, 
based on the original Strowger switch. 

Only a very small number of uniselectors 
(rotary switches) is employed for distrib- 
uting originating calls by pre-selecting line 
finders, groups of approximately 18 each 
serving 200-line groups of subscribers’ 
lines. The actual number of line finders 
in each group is suitably proportioned to 
accord with traffic requirements. 

The hunting action of the line finder is 
part vertical and part rotary, both motions 
being entirely automatic and self-driven. 
A small vertical contact bank is fitted, and 
is traversed by an auxiliary wiper carried 
on the shaft. These contacts, in conjunc- 
tion with a set of vertical interrupter con- 
tacts, control the vertical hunting action. 

Rotary interrupter contacts are also fitted 
to control the rotary hunting action, which 
is arrested immediately the calling line is 
found. 

The dual hunting action takes place very 
rapidly, being usually completed before the 
calling subscriber listens on his receiver for 
the dialing tone. 
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The line-finder system represents the 
very latest approved Strowger practice. It 
makes for reduced prime cost, in that fewer 
switches are required per exchange of given 
capacity, and needs less floor space, in addi- 
tion to other incidental but important 
advantages. 


The whole of the Strowger equipment 
for the Johannesburg exchange is mounted 
on pressed steel shelves, carried by single- 
sided racks, another innovation introduced 
by the manufacturer, Automatic Electric 
Co., Ltd., and standardized by the British 
Post Office. 





Favorable Telephone Development 
in Italian Networks in 1931. 

Telephone development in northern Italy, 
according to figures recently received, 
shows unusual vitality, despite general 
world-wide economic pressure. In_ the 
three zones covered by the statistics, a 
total station increase of more than 120 
per cent is indicated during the five years 
ending 1930. 

During the 12 months ending January 1, 
1932, in the first zone supplied by S. T. I. 
P. E. L. (Societa Telefonica Interregional 
Piemontese eLombarda) the increase in 
the number of telephones has been 10,888, 
or a little over 10 per cent. 

For the second zone supplied by T. E. 
L. V. E. (Societa Telefonica delle Vene- 
zie) the increase was 1,346, or 4.27 per 
cent. 

The third zone operated by T. I. M. O. 
(Telefoni Italia Medio Orientale) shows 
an increase of 2,037 telephones, or slightly 
over 6 per cent. 

The total increase for the three zones 
during this period was 14,271, or an aver- 
age of 8.239 per cent. 


Vermont Convention to Be Held 
Latter Part of June. 

The Vermont Telephone Association has 
announced that it will hold its annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Van Ness, Burling- 
ton, on June 23 and 24. C. D. Cushing, of 
Bethel, president of the association, cor- 
dially invites telephone people to atten‘. 
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When writing please mention [ELEPRONYT 


When writing please. mention TELEPHONY 


When writing please mention TELEPHONY 


May 7, 1932. 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 
COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 


(Concluded from page 30.) 


Telegraph Co. and the Dyer Home Tele- 
phone Co. for authority by the Southern 
Bell company to acquire the properties of 
the Dyer Home company, situated in the 
town of Dyer, Tenn., for the sum in cash 
ot ’ ° 
May 19: Hearing in Washington, D. C., 
in investigation on the commission’s own 
motion, to determine the proper method 
of auditing contributions to unemployment 
relief funds by carriers subject to federal 
regulation. 
ALABAMA. 

May 9: Hearing in Montgomery on pe- 
tition filed April 11 by Henry L. Johnson, 
of Rogersville, asking for approval to 
purchase the properties of the Anderson 
Telephone Co., at Anderson. 


CALIFORNIA. 

April 20: The Pacific Telephone & Tel- 
egraph Co. authorized to make effective 
certain increased rates in its exchange at 
Gonzales, Monterey county, coincident with 
an increase in hours of service. 

April 20: Order issued establishing new 
rates, effective May 1, as charged by the 
Southern California Telephone Co. for 
two-party telephones in Los Angeles, al- 
lowing 60 calls per month by the sub- 
scriber. 

The new rates are: Two-party tele- 
phones, wall type, $2.50; desk type, $2.75; 
and handset, $3.00. 

April 21: Time extended to September 
1, 1932, for the Interstate Telegraph Co. 
to establish and begin to operate a tele- 
phone exchange at Leevining, Mono county. 

ILLINOIS. 

April 28: Motion ordered for investiga- 
tion into the fairness of the 25-cent sur- 
charge imposed monthly by the [Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. on subscribers using 
the new cradle telephone instead of the 
old style desk instrument. 

INDIANA. 

April 15: Petition filed by Dr. F. M. 

Reynolds and others of Montpelier against 
the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., seeking a 
reduction of rates in that city, has been 
dismissed by the commission, on the 
grounds that the company already is mak- 
ing insufficient revenue here. 
_April 28: Hearing in Portland on peti- 
tion filed some time ago asking for a re- 
duction of rates as charged by the Jay 
County Telephone Corp. which operates in 
that city. 

An appraisal of the plant and an audit 
of the company’s books has been made by 
the commission. 

Kansas. 

May 12: Hearing in Basil, Kingman 
county, on complaint of the Alameda Tele- 
Phone Co. vs. the Belmont Telephone Ex- 
change. 

MINNESOTA, 

May 10: Hearing in Pine River on 
complaint of the Business Men’s Club of 
Pine River relative to charges made to 
non-subscribers, also charges made for 
calls after office hours and of unsatisfac- 
tory telephone service furnished by the 
Pine River Rural Telephone Co. 

May 26: _ Hearing in Parkers Prairie 
on application of the Parkers Prairie 
‘armers Telephone Co., Fish Lake Tele- 
Bh ne Co., Eastern Farmers Telephone Co., 
“4 ‘ona Telephone Co., Wing River Tele- 
e ne Co., Lake Irene Telephone Co., and 
a pn Mutual Telephone Co., request- 
“ uction in switching rate charged by 


Effington Telephone Co. at the Parkers 
ri irie exchange. 


TELEPHONY 


NEw JERSEY. 
April 19: Hearing on complaint filed 
by Walter Comer, of Atlantic City, alleg- 
ing the rate of 25 cents per month for 
handset telephones charged by the New 
Jersey Bell Telephone Co. was excessive. 
The commission took under advisement 
a proposal for investigation of the rate. 
Frankland Briggs, counsel for the com- 
pany, asked that the complaint be dis- 
missed on the ground there was no evi- 
dence supporting the assumption that lower 
rates alleged to be charged in Washington 
were comparable with those in New Jersey. 
Frank H. Sommer, counsel for the com- 
mission, advised that the rate question 
raised could be determined only in a for- 
mal rate proceeding. This, he said, would 
require the board to establish a fair value 
of the property of the telephone company 
and the return yielded by existing rates. 


New York. 


April 28: Commission voted against an 
investigation into the reasonableness of 
the extra charge of 25 cents monthly for 
handset telephones made by the New York 
Telephone Co. 

May 2: Hearing in Albany on petition 
of the Ne-Ah-Ga Telephone Co., operat- 
ing in Cayuga county, for consent to trans- 
fer its telephone works and system to the 
Sterling Telephone Co. 

May 2: Hearing in Albany on petition 
of the Sterling Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to transfer its telephone works and sys- 
tem to the Cato & Meridian Telephone Co. 

May 2: Hearing in Albany on petition 
of the Hannibal & Martinville Telephone 
Co., of Hannibal, for authority to transfer 
its telephone works and system to the 
Hannibal Telephone Co., which operates 
in the village of Hannibal. 
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May 2: Hearing in Albany on petition 
of the Hannibal Telephone Co., of the 
village of Hannibal, for permission to 
transfer its telephone works and system 
to the Cato & Meridian Telephone Co. 

Oux10. 

May 12: Hearing on the application of 
the Ohio Cities Telephone Co. on revision 
of rates in New Philadelphia and Dover. 
Postponed to this date from April 6. 

OKLAHOMA. 

April 19: Citizens of Skiatook filed 
protest asking that the Standard Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. be required to in- 
stall modern equipment, stating they are 
“tired of hand-ringing telephones.” 

WISCONSIN. 

April 20: Authority granted Milwaukee 
hotels, which maintain 24-hour switchboard 
telephone service, to charge 10 cents for 
each outgoing call. Five cents of this 
goes to the telephone company and the 
remaining five cents constitutes the service 
charge to be retained by the hotel. 

April 26: Approval granted temporary 
rate reductions by five telephone compa- 
nies which will save subscribers about 
$2,709 during the next few months. 

The companies reducing their rates were 
the Hampden Farmers’ Telephone Co., Fall 
River; Horseshoe Telephone Co., Kewau- 
nee; Hammond Telephone Co., Hammond: 
Mosel & Centerville Telephone Co., Cleve- 
land; and the Schleswig Telephone Co., 
New Holstein. 

The Hampden company reduced its rates 
from $24 a year to $20; the Horseshoe 
company reduced its rates $3 a year; the 
Hammond company 25 cents a month to all 
customers; and the Schleswig company $3 
a year. 

May 2: Continued hearings on rates 
and practices of Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

















Vitrified Clay Conduit 


For Electrical Subways and Other High Tension Lines 


Telephone and Other Low Tension Service 
Excellent stocks all sizes available for quick shipment. 


Our Specialty—QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND DEPENDABLE SERVICE. 


CATALOGUE—Amply illustrated and fully descriptive 
mailed on request. 


Plant located in low freight rate district of the East. 


Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company 


Main Office—St. Marys, Pa. 
Plant Office—Shawmut, Pa. 
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During recent years 

J KIOMNS,, «I have been priviened 
z to appraise Telephone 
Lt ke tee Exchanges all over the 
United States. The 
list totals 750. Would 
you like to avail your- 
a self of my services? 


1038-9 Lemcke 
Building 
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Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO 






















CHAPMAN 


[1] LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
MADE BY 


MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


has returned from Seattle and re-established 
offices at 


20 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Suite 800 Telephone Harrison 7490 














W. H. CRUMB 


Telephone Engineer 
§ South Clinton St. Chicago 











Consulting Telephone Engineers 
W. C. POLK — J. W. WORAT 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, 
Appraisals and Supervision 


101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 














The Stewart Midget Detecto- 
meter will locate your bad joints 
and wire troubles. Reads direct in 
ohms. Complete instruction book. 
Sent on trial. 
3-volt, 10,000-ohm scale... .$9.75 
60-volt, 10,000-ohm scale. ..$12.75 


STEWART BROTHERS 
Ottawa, Illinois 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 
Specialists in Appraisals. Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies. 

J. G. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. E. 
Cyrus G. Hill 
2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 




















Condensed Telephone News 


Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
News Concerning Construction, Rebuilding, Financing, Election 
of Officers, Sales and Purchases of Exchanges or Other Activities 


New Telephone Companies and 


New Incorporations. 

Lima, Onto.—Organization of the Na- 
tional Telephone & Telepost Co., with 
headquarters in Lima, has been announced. 
The new company, headed by George B. 
Quatman, general manager of the Lima 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has inaugu- 
rated a public telegraph service between 
Chicago and Pittsburgh. 

Between Toledo, Detroit and Chicago, 
the new concern will use the wires bought 
early this year at a receiver’s sale from the 
International Telepost Co., of Chicago. 
Leased lines of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. are used between Toledo, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. 

Automatic printers are used for long 
distance messages and telegraph instru- 
ments are operated for the messages be- 
tween adjoining cities in the hookup. 

Employes of the Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. performed most of the work in- 
cidental to placing the system in operation, 
and will take care of its maintenance. 


Financial. 

Ontario, Que., Can.—The Farmers’ 
Telephone Co., operating in the province 
of Ontario and controlled by the Bell Tel- 
ephone Co. of Canada, reports earnings 
equal to $6.67 per share for the year ended 
December 31, 1931, as compared with $6.36 
per share in 1930. Gross revenue for 1931 
was $36,509, against $36,875 in 1930. 

W. F. Welch, general manager and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the company, was 
elected to the board of directors during 
the year. G. O. Cameron and W. R. Stu- 
art were appointed to fill vacancies. 

NeEtson, Wis.—The Nelson Telephone 
Co. has increased its capital stock from 
$7,500 common to $10,000 common and 
$5,000 preferred. : 

Franchises. 

WueatTon, Itt.—At the special election 
held April 28 on the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. franchise the vote was in favor 
of granting the franchise. 

Construction. 

Cuicaco, ILt.—At its meeting on April 
27 the board of directors of the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. approved expenditures 
of $392,563 in the city of Chicago and 
$181,039 for its territory outside of Chi- 
cago, making a total of $573,602. The ex- 
penditures were principally those necessary 
to provide for current plant replacements. 

This brings the total amount approved 
so far this year to $7,264,968. 

LEBANON, Ky.—The Southern Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. is erecting a new tele- 
phone line from Lebanon to St. Mary. 

Ricn Hitt, Mo.—The Citizens Public 
Service Co. of Missouri is making con- 
siderable improvements on the town and 
rural lines here, with Superintendent H. A. 
Paris in charge of the construction. 

A new switchboard is to be placed at 
the Metz exchange, it has been announced. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Directors of the 
Bell Telephone Co. recently approved ap- 
propriations totaling $1,202,646 for new 
construction and service betterments 
throughout the state in the immediate fu- 
ture. This brought the total set aside by 
the Bell company for these purposes thus 
far this year to $2,992,289. 

The directors allowed $802,470 of the 
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appropriations for plant extensions and 
improvements in Philadelphia alone. The 
appropriation for eastern Pennsylvania was 


$33,470. 
Miscellaneous. 


Toronto, OnTARIO, CAN.—Miss Martha 
J. Carson, who is retiring as long distance 
chief operator of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Canada after 42 years’ faithful and ef- 
fective service, was the guest of honor at 
a delightful bridge and musicale held in 
the Royal York Hotel, April 14. 

The ladies of the Toronto long distance 
department were hostesses, and among the 
150 guests were out-of-town visitors from 
Buffalo, N. Y., Welland, Oshawa, St. 
Catharines, Barrie, and other points in On- 
tario. Miss Carson was presented with 
a handsomely-fitted traveling case. 

OcpEN, Itt.—The Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of this place has been pur- 
chased by the Champaign Telephone Co. 
Wm. Heimburger will continue as mana- 
ger. 

ALEXANDRIA, Inp.—The United Tele- 
phone Co. has purchased the Boon Tele- 
phone Co., which operated three rural tele- 
phone lines in Boone township. 

MeErom, Inp.—T. J. Anthony is reported 
to have purchased the Merom Telephone 
Co. from Mrs. Cora Dungan. 

TerRE Haute, InNp.—The case of the 
city of Terre Haute against the Indiana 
Public Service Commission to prevent 
higher telephone rates here, has been set 
for May 18 in the circuit court at Rock- 
ville, Ind., to which city the case was taken 
on a change of venue. 

ALEXANDRIA, Minn.—The Alexandria 
Telephone Co. recently celebrated its 30th 
anniversary. 

MEsguitE, TExAS.—Miss Lorena Allen, 
50 years old, manager of the local exchange 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co.., 
dropped dead from a heart attack on April 
14 while walking from the bus station in 
Kaufman to the home of her sister, Mrs. 
P. Clifton. Miss Allen was formerly man- 
ager of the telephone exchange at Kauf- 
man, in which town she was born. 





METCALF & RICHARDS, Inc. 
ENGINEERS 
APPRAISALS 


PORTS 
FIXED CAPITAL RECORDS 
VALUATION DEPRECIATION 


Liberty Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 


Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 











CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 


Rates Financing Accounting Managing 
Appraisals and Reports 
Radio Program Service Specialists 
Construction Contractors 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING AND 
MANAGEMENT COMPANY 
Lima, Ohio 
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